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shouted ‘nonsense’. 
That’s all I said. Then 
these two toughies man- 
handled me _ out,” 
explained Walter Wolf- 
gang, the 82 year old Labour activist, 
after he was ejected from the party 
conference for heckling Jack Straw’s 
defence of the occupation of Iraq. 

Walter, a refugee from Nazi Ger- 
many, was later detained under Sec- 
tion 44 of the Terrorism Act, as he tried 
to re-enter the hall. 

This bizarre episode revealed a lot 
about New Labour: its intolerance of 
dissent, its trigger-happy lurch for 
repressive measures, its increasing 
detachment from working class 
activists, who once formed its core. 

Even by the right wing standards 
that he has set over the years, Tony 
Blair’s conference speech it was his 
most reactionary for years. 

Unremitting New Labour promis- 
es more privatisation, and more 
attacks on democratic rights. Britain's 
alliance with American imperialism is 
projected to stretch into the next gen- 
eration. Anyone, who isn’t “at ease with 
dlobalisation”, doesn’t understand that 
“the world has changed”, needs to “get 
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real”, warned the leader. 

Blair tried to wrap privatisation 
policies up as “reforms” designed to 
give poor people the “choice” that the 
rich have enjoyed for centuries. As 
Walter Wolfgang put it - nonsense! 

The expansion of the private health- 
care sector will mean between 10 
and 15 per cent of all NHS opera- 
tions being performed in independent 
treatment centres. Medical care multi- 
nationals wiil be guaranteed at least 
£500 million worth of operations - 
regardless of demand or existing NHS 
capacity. 

So, last month, the Department 
of Health ordered Brighton and Sus- 
sex Hospital to send 85 per cent of its 
orthopaedic patients to the private sec- 
tor. No choice. Oxfordshire Mental 
Healthcare trust has lost 14 doctors’ 
posts as it struggles to make £5.9 mil- 
lion cuts to balance its books. No 
choice here. 5 | 

Academy schools offer millionaires, 
churches and big business £24 mil- 
lion of public funds to open new 
schools. They gain control for a down 
payment of just £2 million or less. 
The only choice pupils, parents and 
teachers get is to accept the new cur- 
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riculum and conditions of service 

imposed by the new bosses. 

Meanwhile Royal Mail will have to 
open its network to private competi- 
tors from January next year. 

Far from being policies for the 21st 
Century, these are tired old Tory 
policies. But popular capitalism - as 
Margaret Thatcher labelled privati- 
sation in the 1980s - isn’t popular any- 
more. That’s why Labour is so fright- 
ened by dissent - as Walter found to 
his cost. 

And it’s not just the labour con- 
ference where dissent is crushed. 
Blairs’ plans for the big brother 
state include: 

e banning anyone deemed extremist 
from universities, even if they are 
non-violent 

e police powers to issue instant ban- 
ning orders and fines for anti-social 
behaviour, without any recourse to 
the courts, any evidence, any wit- 
nesses 

ea national database and ID card 
system to track all citizens’ move- 
ments, phone calls and emails 

e detention of suspects for up to 
three months without being 
charged 
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® police authority to close pubs and 
clubs, to evict suspected drug deal- 
ers with no warrant or evidence 

Despite being defeated four times 
at the conference - on council hous- 
ing, public sector workers pensions, 
solidarity strike action, and NHS pri- 
vatisation - on each occasion the min- 
ister rushed to blame it on a few trade 
union leaders wielding block votes - 
and to make clear it would have no 
impact on Government policy. 

What does this show? That the 
labour party conference has no influ- 
ence at all on what a Labour govern- 
ment does. Nor does the party mem- 
bership or the affiliated unions. 

Blair told the BBC that these lead- 
ers should, “get into the modern world 
- get real.” It’s Blair who should get 
real. Less than one in four voters elect- 
ed Labour to office. The party now has 
only 200,000 members, less than 
half its tally in 1997. Two thirds of 
Labour MPs and one third of con- 
stituency delegates didn’t even turn 
up to conference. A debate on the one 
burning issue that most voters asso- 
ciate with New Labour’s regime - the 
occupation of Iraq - was not even 
allowed. 
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Get real? We should do more than 
set real, we should get angry, get 
mean, get even. 

The union leaders were finally 
forced to reflect some of the anger 
of their members at the LP confer- 
ence. Now we should say “turn the 
resolutions into action” - support sol- 
idarity strike action and defy the union 
laws, organise industrial action 
against privatising the NHS, mobilise 
the public sector to fight attacks on 
pensions. 

We should organise the rank and 
file of the unions, along with youth 
and community activists, to act with- 
out these leaders when they hesitate 
or hold back the actior: In every town 
and city, workers and youth need to 
unite to oppose creeping privatisation 
of public services, attacks on democ- 
ratic rights, and to get the troops out 
of Iraq. 

Blair and Brown have made clear 
that their New Labour Party will 
continue its neo liberal and privatis- 
ing agenda. We need a new workers 
party, one that fights for the interest 
of the poor and oppressed not against 
them, one that is committed to the 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism. 
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Build on London benefit 





embers of the Public and Com- 
My ness Services Union in the 

Department of Work and Pen- 
sions London region have voted to strike 
against Government plans to slash 
30,000 jobs. In a long overdue ballot, 71 
per cent voted to strike on a turnout 
of just over 25 per cent. 

Some 15,000 jobs have already 
been cut in DWP. These “back room” 
cuts are already causing delays in pro- 
cessing claims and payments. This is 
causing hardship amongst vulnerable 
claimants and incidents of aggression 
and violence against the low paid ben- 
efit office staff. 

Yet the Socialist Party dominated 
leadership of the union have no winnable 
strategy to fight the job cuts. Indeed, this 
set of circumstances may account for 
the low turnout in the ballot. 

At this year’s conference, general sec- 
retary Mark Serwotka claimed the lead- 


ership were fully committed to support- 
ing calls by branches and regions for 
strike action against job cuts. 

But scandalously the National Exec- 
utive Committee has left the campaign 
to individual civil service groups to 
organise. The NEC has made little effort 
to co-ordinate any national campaign. 
Since 5 November 2004, there has been 
no organised regional or national indus- 
trial action. 

While the strike vote by London DWP 
members is welcome and shows some 
members are willing to fight, it will, at 
best, only stop compulsory redundan- 
cies in London, if it remains isolated. 
PCS members in London cannot fight 
the job cuts for the whole of DWP or the 
wider civil service on their own. 

Job cuts, pensions and low pay are 
not just confined to civil service work- 
ers in London. It is a national problem 
that requires a nationally co-ordinated 
militant response. The left dominated 
leadership has demonstrated that it can- 
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not be relied upon to organise such a 
response. 

Nor can they be trusted with lead- 
ing the strike in London. Union activists 
need to call workplace meetings, elect 


strike committees made up of trusted | 


members, build city and area wide 


Jerry Hicks: wrong 
seit leads to defeat 





n 12 September, Jerry 

Hicks, the Bristol Rolls 

Royce Test Area Convenor, 
recommended his fellow workers 
return to work - without him. It 
was a bitterly sad day for our 
movement. Jerry's fight against 
his sacking ended in failure 
because support throughout the 
plant just was not there, even 
though in Jerry's Test Area all 96 
workers walked out on 22 
August. 

Jerry toured the country’s 
Rolls plants, from Derby to East 
Kilbride. Everywhere, he was 
greeted by mass meetings, 
pledging support. So why, after 
three mass meetings at the 
Bristol plant that voted in favour 
of holding a ballot to spread the 
action, did 326 Amicus workers 
vote against taking further 
action, outnumbering the 212 
who backed it? 

Here was a workplace that had 
not taken strike action for 20 
years. In those two decades the 
union had come to mean, at best, 
the organisation that negotiated 
your pay and, at worse, the 
organisation that peddled 
insurance. In short, it lost its 
sense of what a union is really 
for. This is a malaise that, to 
lesser or greater degree, affects 
all our unions and is spread by 
the treachery of the bureaucracy. 
If they had been doing their jobs 
for the last 20 years, we would 
have had 538 votes in favour of 
action! 

The leadership of Amicus, 
under supposed “left” leaning 
Derek Simpson, refused to give 
its full support to Jerry. Indeed, 
when Simpson addressed a fringe 
meeting at the TUC Congress, he 
waffled on and on about a 
proposed merger with the TGWU 
and GMB. It was left to another 
union leader, Mark Serwotka of 
the PCS, to raised Jerry's case. 
Simpson did not even set foot in 
Bristol for the entire dispute. 

Having already held three 
meetings at the plant, at which 
workers had voted by show of 
hands in support of a ballot, 
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Amicus officials insisted on a 
fourth, so that the national officer 
for aerospace, lan Waddel could 
spell out the company’s threats - 
without answering them! His 
closing remarks that other Rolls 
plants might not support the 
struggle sealed his betrayal. 

But it didn't have to end like 
this. As soon as Amicus officials 
started t@ impose a strategy of a 
rolling strike with long pauses 
between each escalation, and to 
delay ballots, Jerry should have 
used his position as a victimised 
worker and elected NEC member 
to agitate for immediate 
walkouts, starting with the rest of 
the Bristol plant. As he spoke to 
Rolls plants across the country, 
he should have called on them to 
join him on the picket line, there 
and then. 

Momentum counts for a hell of 
a lot in a dispute. Nothing panics 
the bosses more than swift 
solidarity and a whirlwind of 
walkouts. But as soon as the 
workers’ leaders show hesitancy, 
the employers feel emboldened, 
start plotting, playing divide and 
rule, threatening to sack 
everyone. This is the lesson of 
both this and the Gate Gourmet 
dispute. 

What makes this unnecessary 
defeat even worse, is that Jerry 
is a long-standing member of the 
Socialist Workers Party, which is 
formally in favour of rank and file 
control of the unions and warns - 
in abstract and general terms - of 
the treacherous bureaucracy’s 
preference to avoid a fight at all 
costs. 

But where were the SWP's 
warnings of the leaders’ likely 
betrayal? Where was their 
agitation for unofficial action? 
Where was their call for an 
elected strike committee to 
countermand the bureaucracy? 
Nowhere. 

We can change things and get 
our unions back. What we need is 
a union that becomes the heart 
and soul of the whole pliant. 
Jerry's campaign shows that 
there are workers there that can 
organise it. A rank and file 
movement across all of Rolls 





Royce and across Amicus as a 
whole can reclaim the union for 
the members. Revolutionaries 
can play an important role in this 
task - but only if they match 
their words with action. 
Meanwhile Jerry - with £100,000 
cheque from Rolls Royce - i 
seeking employment with the 
union that let him down so badly. 

Perhaps he believes he can 
support the rank and file from 
within the court of officials. 
However, the recent treatment of 
Simpson's one-time allies in the 
Amicus Unity Gazette, Des 
Heemserk, Jimmy Warne and 
Cathie Willis, who were 
suspended without warning or 
explanation, should alert him to 
the fate that awaits him should 
he fail to sing from the same 
hymn sheet as Simpson and his 
fellow timer-servers. 








































The New Orleans flood disaster 


& reaction of unbridled capitalism? 
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Attacks on incapacity benefit 


| The government is not just attacking the workers in the DWP. It is also waging 
war on those who claim incapacity benefit. Twenty-one medical examination 
sites throughout England & Scotland have been identified for closure before the 


Under the guise of “cost savings” to the taxpayer, the government has 
privatised the medical services and awarded a contract to Atos Origin worth 
over £500 million over the next seven years to run the service. Atos Origin are 
| closing even more offices and forcing through compulsorily redundancies. 

The closure of these medical examination sites makes it even harder for 
those claiming incapacity benefit. To do so they must attend a mandatory 
medical assessment, which for many now means travelling long distances. For 
example people in Derbyshire will have to travel to Sheffield, Manchester, 
Mansfield or Nottingham. Unless they have a good reason to justify non- 
attendance, their benefit will be suspended. 





Socialism in the 21st century 
A day of debate and discussion | 
iraq: from occupation to liberation 


The US and British policy of occupation les in tatters. But can the fraqi working class and 
civil society prevent a civ war and stop the multinationals stealing the oil wealth of iraq? 

| Ewe Jasiewicr British representative of the General Union of OH Employees of ag, ans a 
sanel with speakers from Workers Power and Resolute: to discuss the way Forward is: [yaig. 


Britain: can the trade unions be winded tt » fight? 
The recent struggles at Gate Gourmet Heathrow and the sacking of Jerry Hicks, Convenor 
xt Rolls Royce Aerospace, revealed the weakness of trade union leaders in the face of the 
antiunion laws and besses on the offensive. Hew should the rank and file respond? How 
du we link these struggles fe the fight for a new workers party? invited speakers from the 
anionists in struggle: Pat Spacloman AMT Sristal (personal capacity) and speakers imvited 
gram the CHT, PCS, NUT and TOWY {Gate Gourmet) 


Bolivia and Venezuela: eyewitness report 


| Balivia is the centre of a struggle against neoliberal privatisations. General strikes and 
uprisings have defeated water privatisation. Workers and peasatts art niw fighting the sell 
off of the Aatural gas resources to the multinationals. In Venemuela Hugo Usaver has saxt 
he relects neoliberatism and i fighting for a new version. of sociatam in the 2ist century. 
| Dave Elis gives an eyewitness report of the explosive struggies in Latin America. 


@ Respect: left alternative or ai dead end? 


George Galloway, the leader of the Respect Coabtion, won a shinning victory in the 

on General Election. But is Respect the basis for the left alternative to Labour that the werk- 
wid | ing class desperately needs? Or is # a populist dead end? A debate between Lake Cooper 

| irom Workers Power asd the Alan Thernett from Iternciarad Sockiis! Group. 


The flooding of New Orleans reveated ie all its harrer the American class system and its 2 
deep seated racism. Wt the public outcry lead ig 3 fundamental change m ES oolitics and 


Saturday 15 October, 10. 30-5. 00 


Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London WC1 (Nearest tube: Holborn) 
Raperenon and coffee 10.00-10,30. Employed: £5.00. Unwaged: £2.50. Per session: £1.50. 
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action committees, produce bulletins 
to keep members and other unions post- 
ed and win over the public. They should 
fight to turn any strike into an indefi- 
nite strike that is immediately spread 
to the other regions. They should 
demand the NEC backs such action. 





strike 


Getting indefinite strike action will 
be a difficult task. Getting it to spread 
and avoiding a sell out by the union 
bureaucracy will be just as hard. But 


without short term pain and a co- 


ordinated response, Gordon Brown will 
get his way and decimate the civil 
service workforce section by section. 

All decisions about the strike must 
be placed in to the hands of elected strike 
committees otherwise the union lead- 
ership will call it off at the first offer of 
negotiations. The pre-election pensions 
dispute showed that calling off strikes 
from a position of strength, without 
securing victory for promised negoti- 
ations, only weakens and demoralises 
the workforce and strengthens the hand 
of the government. 

Any strike action must also be used 
to build a rank and file movement across 
the civil service that can fight alongside 
the union leadership when it can, but 
without and against the leadership when 
necessary. 


Gate Gourmet lock out ends... 
but airline plans w break union 





ing company, Gate Gourmet, is 
over. A mass meeting of the 667 
workers, who were locked out by Gate 
Gourmet management, voted, to accept 
the settlement agreed by the TGWU and 
the company. Only four workers voted 
against the settlement. Almost 400 out 
of the 700 workers have been given 
their jobs back. 172 have indicated that 
the want to take voluntary redundan- 
cy, and 144 were given no option. 
The union said those being made 
redundant had been selected on “objec- 
tive” criteria such as attendance, per- 
formance and skills and they would all 
be allowed to appeal. But Gate Gourmet 
has insisted that the union militants, 
who stood up to the management would 
not be reinstated. If it in fact manages 
to achieve this objective, then the work- 
ers will have been let down badly by the 
union and suffered a defeat. 
When the company sacked around 
a third of its workforce, nearly all Asian 
women, ground staff at British Airways, 
for which Gate Gourmet supplies 80,000 


rts dispute at the Heathrow cater- 
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meals a day, walked out in sympathy. 
Their action grounded more than 700 
flights, affecting 100,000 passengers and 
cost British Airways £40 million. 

But instead of using this position of 
strength to force Gate Gourmet to rein- 
state the workforce, TGWU leader 
Tony Woodley told the ground staff to 
go back to work 

While the workforce appears to have 
fought off the employers’ attempt to 
engineer mass sackings under the anti- 
union laws with no redundancy pay, it 
could have been a complete victory if 
it were not for the treachery of the 
TGWU leadership. 

In the last issue of Worker Power we 
said that “if the TGWU, with more than 
20,000 members at Heathrow, manages 
to snatch defeat from the jaws of victo- 
ry, then the bosses will consider it open 
season.” 

How right we were. Having seen the 
spineless Woodley in action, British Air- 
ways are now trying to victimise three 
union reps at Heathrow for taking part 
in the “unofficial” action, and are plan- 
ning a union busting campaign at 
Heathrow airport. 

Tony Woodley has said he will call a 
strike ballot ff any workers are vic- 
timised but, as the Jerry Hicks dis- 
pute shows, waiting for official ballots 
in such instances plays right into the 
hands of the bosses. 

All union militants at Heathrow 
must start planning now to repel this 
attack from the British Airways man- 
agement. If the three union reps are 
victimised in any way for their part in 
supporting the Gate Gourmet workers, 
every trade union member in Heathrow 
should down tools and walk off the job. 
They should immediately set up a strike 
committee to control the dispute. 
And they should refuse to go back to 
work until the all victimised workers 
are reinstated. 


www.workerspower.com 





Working class 
representation 


Labour Party conference came and went as usual. The party 
machine refused a debate on the war. The government was 
defeated four times, but vowed to carry on regardless. The 
unions and the left were told to grow up. 

Those who believe that Gordon Brown will roll back Tony 


Blair’s worst excesses on policy or internal democracy are now 
| even thinner on the ground. Brown used his keynote speech 


to underline his commitment to privatisation and anti-union 


| legislation. He stands for “New Labour renewed” — whatever 
| that means. 


Two-thirds of Labour MPs and one-third of constituency del- 


| egates didn’t bother to turn up. 


This makes Bob Crow and the Rail Maritime and Transport 


| union’s call for a meeting of unions and political parties to 


no democracy left in the Labour Party”. 


Rank and file union militants, antiwar and anticapitalist 
activists should start preparing for this January meeting by | 
beginning the debate about forming an alternative to Labour, 


a new, mass working class party. 
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Regional meetings and union caucuses should rally fight- | 


ers against privatisation, racism and war to participate and con- 
tribute to this crucial debate. 


We, in Workers Power, are proud to have initiated this cam- 
| paign, which now has full RMT backing. But we are also aware 
that Bob Crow and other allies will have different ideas about | 
| what such a new party should look like. Which is why we will 


continue to argue for a revolutionary socialist party, in which 


electoral tactics are subordinated to the fight to overthrow cap- 
italism and replace it with the rule of workers councils and a | 
workers militia. * : 


Now let’s stop the war 


Last month saw two important antiwar demonstrations: in 


| Washington and London. What did they demonstrate about 
| the condition of our movement in the two countries? 


The US protest drew 150,000 people and more, the biggest 


antiwar demo since the war began. Cindy Sheehan’s summer 


| peace camp outside George Bush’s ranch has revived the move- | 


ment and forced the various wings of the movement — United 
for Peace and Justice, Answer, and US Labour Against the War 
— to co-operate. 

Now for the first time a majority — 59 per cent — of Ameri- 
cans want the troops withdrawn. 

By contrast, London’s demo, despite claims from the 


| organisers, mobilised about 30,000. Neither the Muslim Asso- 
ciation of Britain nor the unions brought their members out in 


| numbers. Tariq Ali summed up the spirit of lacklustre platform 


speakers, by encouraging us to...keep on marching. 


The Stop the War Coalition has now launched a campaign 


for peace and justice, calling for an international activists’ con- 


ference, resistance to the attacks on civil liberties, lobbies of | 


MPs, local meetings and support for antiwar soldiers. 
Unfortunately, none of this, on its own, will stop the decline 


of the movement. We need to win youth and trade unionists to 
taking direct action — walkouts, occupations — against atroc- | 


ities, like the recent British army rampage in Basra. 


We need to deliver solidarity, by twinning union branches, |} 
| schools, colleges and hospitals with counterparts in Iraq, and 
| offering them material and political assistance. 


We need direct action to highlight the crimes of British cor- 


porate vultures like Shell, which are making a killing out of 
| the occupations. 


Most of all, we need to stand up to the anti-terrorist hysteria, 
and win people to the fight to get British troops out of Iraq now, 


-and to support for the Iraqi national liberation struggle. 


www.fifthinternational.org 





discuss the crisis in working class representation all the more 
urgent. Crow rightly told Socialist Worker that the Blairites | 
have “adopted a scorched earth policy behind them so there is 















anuel Bravo, a 35-year- 
old Angolan living in 
Leeds, was seized ina 
dawn raid in September, 
: writes Keith Harvey. He 
was taken to Yarls Wood detention cen- 
tre to await deportation. That night, 
Manuel killed himself, explaining in a 
note that this was the only way he could 
save his 13-year-old son from deporta- 
tion — at least until his 18th birthday. 

Manuel's death can be laid at the door 
of the increasing reactionary and restric- 
tive asylum policies that New Labour has 
brought in. Since 1999 there have 
been five major pieces of legislation. 

The latest disgusting measure is Sec- 
tion 9 nine of the Asylum and Immigra- 
tion Act 2004, which deprives failed asy- 
lum seekers of all benefits, forcing them 
into homelessness and destitution, with 
their children taken into care. Until now, 
parents with children under 18 were 
still entitled to state support until their 
cases were rejected and they were 
deported. Section nine being piloted in 
several areas and will then be rolled out 
nationally. 

Section 10 of the same act, soon to 
be piloted, is a slavery charter. Asylum 
seekers who have agreed to repatria- 
tion, but are unable to do so immedi- 
ately, perhaps because the home coun- 
try is too dangerous, now have to 
work in order to receive any state sup- 
port at all. 

Further attacks are under way under 
the Immigration, Asylum and Nation- 
ality Bill 2005, which got its first read- 
ing in June. Clause 40 of the new Bill 
proposes to terminate benefits when the 
person is notified of a decision to remove 
them. Since asylum seekers, whose 
claims have been rejected, usually wait 
a long time before they are actually 
removed from the UK, this will guaran- 
tee further destitution. 

Resistance is growing to these racist 
measures and including several coun- 
cils that are supporting campaigns 
against Section 9. 

In Bolton the Sukula family have had 
their benefits withdrawn and are 
marked for deportation. They had fled 
the Democratic Republic of Congo 
where soldiers had attacked their moth- 
er. Due to a massive local campaign by 
trade unions and the community Bolton 
Council has agreed not to evict them 
under Section 9. 

But the state vendetta against this 
family continues. Flores Sukula, the 
eldest daughter, was called in by the 
management of Bolton Sixth Form col- 
lege last month to be told say she was 
no longer eligible to study as she was 
over 18, a failed asylum seeker and 
due to be deported. Only the interven- 
tion of Bolton NUT officials and threat- 
ened protests by staff and students 
forced the college to back down. 

In nearby Bury the Khanali family 
who were due to be evicted from their 
home last month were given a last minute 
reprieve when Bury Council refused to 
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Flores Sukula’s speech to fringe 
meeting at Labour Party conference 


| I'm Flores Sukula. I'm a student at Bolton Sixth Form College. | want 
| to be a midwife. | want to serve the women of Britain to help bring 
new life into the world. But the government says | can't. 

Today's my birthday, I’m 19-years-old. 

I'm very glad to be invited to address this meeting. But | 
shouldn't have to be here, on my birthday, having to plead for our 
lives, the lives of my family - my brothers and sisters. | shouldn't 
have to but I do. This campaign has become our lives. This is a 
campaign to save our lives. My brothers and sisters’ childhoods are 


| being stolen from them. 


Our lives are very difficult. We're all very stressed. My Mum's 
| depressed, always crying. My six-year-old brother keeps having 
| nightmares. We've young children who aren't even getting a proper diet. 
When we first came to Britain over three and a half years ago we 
thought we were starting a new life away from the fear we'd lived 
| under. We believed that Britain would give us protection. How were 
| we to know that asylum has become a game where countries 
pretend to meet their international rules to protect people but 
actually presume that people are lying? 
We didn't know that it has become a game for the government to 
meet targets - to meet targets! - to prove how many people are 
lying and to deport them. We didn’t know any of these things. How 
could we? All we knew was that before our lives were in danger and 
that then we were safe. Now we are no longer safe. 
We knew our mother was telling the truth. We saw the soldiers 
attack her. That's a very hard thing to see that. But the Home Office 
| here said that as our Mum was only attacked once this wasn't 
“persecution”. All | know is that if soldiers come to your house and 
beat you it's a warning. Does anyone here really believe that we 
should have waited to see if it happens again? Does anyone here 
believe that we should be sent back now to see if it happens again? 


evict them. Ten other councils are ask- 
ing for a review of Section 9 since it 
conflicts with one of the fundamental 
principles of the Children Act 1989, under 
which councils where possible must keep 
children with their parents. 

But without constant protests and 
the vigilance of organised campaigns, 
many of these councils will carry out 
the government's bidding. A woman and 
her three-year-old son, who fled a war 
zone in Angola, have become the sec- 
ond confirmed eviction under Section 
9, Blackburn and Darwen Council evict- 
ed her despite signing the protest let- 
ter from Greater Manchester Councils 
and another family have been evicted 
from Rochdale. 

The revolt against these unjust laws 
is spreading. Many unions and trades 
councils gave their support to the 
national demonstration in Bolton on 
1 October, called by the Sukula Cam- 
paign (see letters, page 15). Unison 
members at Manchester social servic- 
es have voted to collectively refuse to 
implement these measures. We call 
on other Unison branches, teaching 
unions and PCS members in the Home 
Office to follow suit. 

We can defeat Section 9 before it 
becomes national policy by making it 
unworkable. Threats by managers, 
councils, college and education author- 
ities should be met with resolute action 
including strike action if they go ahead 
and carry out these attacks. We should 
also campaign for the right to work 


for all asylum seekers or full benefits. 

We need to get rid of all immigra- 
tion controls. They deny free movement 
for the workers while happily allowing 
the “free movement of capital” that 
allows UK banks and big business the 
freedom to exploit the world. They stir 
up racism and lay the blame on 
migrants for crumbling services and 
unemployment blackspots. And they 
create a pool of semi-legal and super- 
exploitable workers to undermine pay 
and conditions of all workers. 

That’s why we should scrap all immi- 
gration controls and organise every 
migrant worker and asylum seeker to 
fight for their rights. 

The Sukula campaign is backing a 
national conference in the new year to 
bring together anti-deportation cam- 
paigns and trade unions to learn from 
and build on the struggles so far. 

@ Smash Section 9 and repeal all anti 
asylum seeker legislation! 

@ No more deportations! Scrap all 
immigration controls! 


TRADES UNIONS 
FOR REFUGEES 


Mechanics Institute, Manchester 





Saturday 26 November 2005, 
12-4.30pm 
Supported by NUJ, FBU, 
and other trade unions 
Recruit undocumented workers! 
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anti-union laws 





How the Tories shackled the workers 


The recent Gate Gourmet and Rolls Royce disputes have highlighted how Britain’s anti-union laws 


prevent workers defending themselves. GR McColl looks at how they were imposed 


he post war idea of “curbing 
union power” did not originate 
with the Tories. By the late 
1960s the union movement 
was on a forward march in 
both the private and public sectors, with 
a strong shop stewards’ movement that 
had begun to assert independence from 
national union bureaucracies. Mounting 
anxieties among key employers’ bodies 
soo shaped the actions of Harold Wil- 
son's Labour Government. 

Initially, the Donovan Commission 
conducted an inquiry focused on the 
srowing influence of stewards and the 
alleged “anarchy” of British industrial 
relations. Its conclusions were tentative, 
but they laid the basis for an attempted 
major legislative attack by Labour. This 
was embodied in a White Paper entitled 
“In Place of Strife” and Barbara Castle 
was given the job of pushing it through. 
Opposition from the trade unions, then 
a powerful force in the party forced it to 
be shelved. But its substance foreshad- 
owed key elements of the 1971 Industri- 
al Relations Act, introduced by the Tories 
under Ted Heath. 

The Heath government underestimat- 
ed the strength of the unions when it 
sought in one fell swoop to curtail their 
“power” with extensive restrictions on 
secondary picketing and solidarity action, 
and threatened bans on strikes in essen- 
tial services accompanied by US-style 
mandatory cooling off periods. The 1971 
legislation was a seen as such a provo- 
cation that even the TUC had to mount a 
campaign of resistance. Most unions with- 
drew from the Act’s registration proce- 
dures, but more significantly the dramat- 
ic success of the miners’ 1972 strike 
against Heath’s policies of wage restraint 
bolstered the confidence of rank and file 
activists throughout the movement. 

The jailing of “Pentonville Five” dock- 
ers, members of the TGWU, for contempt 
of court brought about a confrontation 
that sounded the death knell for the leg- 
islation. A mass demonstration through 
London’s streets with tens of thou- 
sands joining unofficial strikes forced the 
TUC to call for Britain’s first general strike 
in more than 45 years. The govern- 
ment retreated and the Law Lords to 
swiftly overturned the original court rul- 
ing and secured the TGWU members’ 
release. 

By the end of Heath’s administration 
in early 1974 even the CBI favoured 
repeal of the Act as inoperable. Few boss- 
es were prepared to make use of its pro- 
visions and the Tories under Heath were 





unwilling to take on a militant union 
movement. In five years a new Tory lead- 
ership under Margaret Thatcher would 
have no such qualms. Influenced by 
the key ideologues of neo-liberalism such 
as F A von Hayek and Milton Friedman, 
Thatcher entered 10 Downing Street in 
1979 with a ruthless determination to 
tame and ultimately crush effective trade 
unionism. But she and her key advisors 
were also pragmatic class warriors, 
prepared to move slowly rather than 
attempting the “big bang” approach 
adopted by Heath. 
In his memoirs Thatcher’s first 
Employment Secretary, James Prior, out- 
lined the initial aims and approach: “to 
bring about a lasting change in [union] 
attitude by changing the law gradually, 
with as little resistance and therefore 
as muc# stealth as possible. There were 
also dangers in having tougher legisla- 
tion, which the employers might, in prac- 
tice, be afraid to use. It would be wrong 
to pass legislation which the courts could 
not enforce as happened with the 1971 
Act.” (Prior, Balance of Power, 1986). 
The legislative assault began in 
1980 with the introduction of the first of 
seven major Acts. The various rounds 
of legislation had several overarching 
strategic objectives: 
© To increase “labour market” flexibili- 
ty - in short to make it easier to sack 
workers 

e To restrict the scope of collective bar- 
daining 

* To increase state interference in 
unions’ internal operations, 

e To strip unions of immunities for 

industrial action that left them open to 

massive fines or even complete seques- 


Thatcher used the the anti-unions laws to seize union funds abs the sinters strike of 1984- -85 





tration - crucially by making solidarity 
strike action, so called “secondary 
action”, unlawful. (See box for an out- 
line of the most significant measures). 

The TUC dithered for nearly two years 
before formulating something akin toa 
strategy contenting itself with a “day of 
action”, along with an educational pro- 
gramme for full-time officials and some- 
times shop stewards. Finally, in spring 
1982 the TUC convened a special confer- 
ence at Wembley to agree a campaign 
of opposition. The conference agreed that 
TUC affiliates would boycott ballots on 
closed shop arrangements and refuse 
state funding for internal ballots. There 
was also an agreement to consider the 
possibility of co-ordinated industrial 
action to back any individual union faced 
with legal action under the Employment 
Act 1982. 

Initially, bosses proved reluctant to 
make use of the law and only a handful 
of cases reached the courts before Thatch- 
er’s June 1983 electoral triumph. The 
victory strengthened the bosses resolve 
and the gloves came off - the unions 
began to receive a pummelling in the 
courts. 

The central flashpoint came in 
November/December 1983 when the 
National Graphical Association (NGA) 
mounted a defence of the closed shop, 
which meant all workers had to join 
the union, at a small provincial news- 
paper, the Stockport Messenger. 

Its publisher, Eddie Shah, was deter- 
mined to make use of the law against the 
NGA and dragged the union through the 
courts in an effort to stop secondary pick- 
eting, which had, in turn, met with 
brutal policing. Eventually, after the 


courts imposed a series of fines, which 
the NGA refused to pay, a High Court 
order allowed accountants to seize the 
union’s overall assets. Eventually, the 
TUC General Council voted against sol- 
idarity action in response to the attack 
on the NGA and abandoned the union to 
its fate. 

The capitulation of the top layer of 
the trade union bureaucracy at one of 
the first tests of will with the government 
set the stage for the epic confrontation 
between the miners and Thatcher’s gov- 
ernment in which anti-union laws 
were used to try and drain the union of 
financial resources during the strike. 

The ultimate defeat of the year long 
Great Strike in March 1985 secured for 
Thatcher the strategic objective of smash- 
ing the workers vanguard and paved the 
way for further legislative attacks. The 
defeat also strengthened the most right- 
wing sections of the union bureaucracy, 
which began to coalesce around a “new 
realism” that argued that industrial 


resistance was effectively futile and 
that the future of trade unionism lay in 
the provision of cheaper holidays and 
financial services to members. 

The serious defeats of the 1980s and 
the legislative arsenal that developed 
around them have continued to shape 
the terrain of struggle today. The dead 
hand of bureaucracy has gained strength 
in many unions, with the union tops 
often invoking the possibility of legal 
action as a reason not to pursue effective 
action as in the case of the “secondary 
action” by baggage handlers in the 
Gate Gourmet dispute. 

After more than eight years of New 
Labour in office nothing has been done 
to remove the key restrictions on unions 
imposed by Thatcher. While there has 
been some tinkering around the margins 
of the anti-union laws, especially in 
respect of union recognition, Tony Blair 
has honoured his pledge to the bosses to 
“leave British law the most restrictive on 
trade unions in the western world”. 


Key elements of the Tory anti- 
union legislation (1980-1993) 


Employment Act 1980: 
| © Restrictions on picketing and 
“secondary” action 
| © Ballots for new closed shops 
© Abolition of previous basis for 
recognition rights 


| Employment Act 1982: 
| © All closed shops subject to ballots 
¢ Tighter definition of a trade dispute 
¢ Union faced new liabilities for 
“unlawful” acts 


Trade Union Act 1984: 4 

° Mandatory elections by secret ballot 
for senior official posts in national 
unions every five years 

e Ballots required for industrial action 
to retain immunity 

© Political fund ballots once a decade 


Employment Act 1988 
- © Enforcement of post-entry closed 

shop made “unlawful” 

© Removed right of unions to 
discipline/expel members for 
scabbing on strikes 

e Creation of the office of 
Commissioner for the Rights of 
Trade Union Members 


Employment Act 1989 

° New, tighter limits on facility time 
for union representatives 

¢ Tighter procedures for use of 
Employment Tribunals and 
introduction of deposits for those 
lodging claims 


Employment Act 1990 

© Unions liable for unofficial industrial 
action in the absence of a written 
repudiation 


e Selective sacking allowed of those 
on unofficial strike 

® Absolute bar on “secondary” action 

e Further restrictions on the closed 
shop 


Employment Act 1993 : 

e Strike ballots become strictly postal 

¢ New rights for members of the 
public to sue for damages caused by | 
industrial action 

° Finance from the state to pursue 
such cases 

¢ Minimum of seven days notice 
required prior to strike action 

e Abolition of the industrial Wages 
Councils 





Smashing the anti-union laws through rank and file organisation 





ihe Gate Gourmet dispute 
| shows how the anti union 


laws can undermine 
effective action. Immediate 
solidarity action by Heathrow 
workers had British Airways 
demanding that the Gate 
Gourmet bosses settle the 
dispute. Had the workers stayed 
out they could have delivered a 
complete victory. But the unions 
leaders are terrified of such 
solidarity action because it is 
“unlawful” and opens them, and 
the workers leaders themselves, 
to court action. 

In many of these disputes, it is 
the fear of the anti-union laws, 
rather than the laws themselves, 
which prevents workers from 
turning anger into effective 
action. As soon as the argument 
that the union must abide by the 
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laws is won, the dispute is often 
lost. Therefore, the starting point 
for a victorious strategy has to 
be winning the argument to 
ignore these laws. 

The first battle is among 
activists, and through them to 
the wider membership, drawing 
lessons from other disputes and 
provoking discussion while 
organising solidarity with workers 
in struggle. We need to win 
workers to a pledge solidarity 
action, especially walkouts, 
should any other section of 
workers be attacked. By making 
the agreements reciprocal, every 
section of workers - Say, 
providing services in a local 
authority, within a complex like 
Heathrow, across Rolls Royce and 
its suppliers, or even across the 
whole car industry - will feel 
emboldened and have a direct 
interest in implementing them, 


even if they are not first to call 
on them. 

This campaign should be 
organised across the unions, 
through trades councils and 
other cross-union bodies where 
possible. But, in reality, it will 
have to be co-ordinated by 
unofficial means. This is because 
full time officials will isolate and 
witch-hunt any militant challenge 
to their “right” to dictate how, 
when and where industrial action 
takes place. 

British Airways decision to 
move against “ringleaders” who it 
claims were behind the solidarity 
walkouts in August should alert 
all militants to two facts. First, the 
bosses will always try to discover 
who is arguing for militant action 
and punish them. They will use all 
sorts of nefarious means: spies, 
bribery, threats, you name it. 
Second, the union officials are 


unlikely to defend you. 

Post workers and fire fighters 
have, over the years, built up 
impressive networks of militants, 
who can spread unofficial action 
and take the employers 
completely by surprise. This 
requires a trusted leadership to 
be elected and empowered with 
furthering the strike. What is key 
is that the workers they represent 
have complete control over them 
and are regularly - preferably 
daily - involved in making the 
main decisions concerning the 
dispute. Right from the beginning, 
strikers need to be aware that, on 
the return to work, any 
victimisation of strike leaders or 
anyone else involved in the strike 
will lead to an immediate 
resumption of the action. 

In some disputes, strike 
leaders have even had to hide 
their identity. The tube strikes in 


1989 were co-ordinated by the 
“shepherd's pie gang”, messages 
about the next strike days were 
relayed by “D Duck" and M 
Mouse”. But this necessary 
clandestine activity did not 
prevent mass meetings from 
being held, the election and 
accountability of the strike 
committee. 

Union leaders might pass 
resolutions at Labour Party 
Conference calling for the right to 
take solidarity action but on the 
ground they will do everything to 
put the union funds and property 
before the workers interests. 
Rank and file action and 
organisation against the anti 
union laws should be the 
springboard to kick out these 
bureaucrats and transforming the 
unions into fighting organisations 
that really defend workers in 
struggle. 


www.workerspower.com 








Privatisation 


Blair's ‘choice’ means the 






very time I’ve intro- 
duced reform in 
government, [| 
wish, in retrospect, 
I had gone further,” 
declared Blair at the Labour Party 
conference. But reform for this gov- 
ernment only means one thing: hand- 
ing over more public services to pri- 
vate profiteers. “Choice” is the 
buzzword: but the only choice on 
offer to hand over control to corpora- 
tions and millionaires. 

He even tried to bamboozle people 
into believing that these reforms 
were somehow progressive, enhancing 
social justice: “There’s a great myth 
here: which is that we don’t have a mar- 
ket in services now. We do. It’s called 
private schools and private healthcare. 
But it’s only open to the well-off. 

“There is another myth: choice is a 
New Labour invention. Wrong. Choice 
is what wealthy people have exercised 
for centuries. The Tories have always 
been comfortable with that. But for 
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atients who have been waiting a 
Piece time must be offered an oper- 
ation at a different hospital if it can 
do it more quickly. The costs are paid 
for by the original hospital. Often alter- 
native NHS hospitals do not have the 
capacity to carry out an operation more 
quickly so the patient has to be offered 
private treatment hospital, at huge cost. 
The surgeon, however, is also often 
the same one that would have carried 
the operation out under the NHS! 
More recently, hospitals have been 
allocated money for private treatment. 
This costs the taxpayer money which 
could be better spent in increasing a 
hospital’s capacity and staff numbers 
which would provide far better value 








he academy programme is at 

the heart of new Labour’s privati- 

sation agenda for education. Pri- 
vate sponsors are required to pay 
around 20 per cent of the capital costs, 
around £2 million, and are given 
ownership and control of the land 
and buildings of the existing state 
school by the local council. 

The new private sponsors, mainly 
business and religious interests, are not 
subject to any accountability by local- 
ly elected councils and have complete 
freedom to devise their own curricu- 
lum. Operating under private school 
legislation, academies will under- 
mine pay and conditions of service for 
education workers, indeed they are not 
even required to recognise trade unions. 

Despite the obvious advantages, 
sponsors are still trying to squeeze more 


www.fifthinternational.org 





Labour choice is too important to be 
the monopoly of the wealthy.” 

At one level, this is laughable. Every- 
one knows that Labour is not offering 
workers kids a place in Eton or a doc- 
tor in Harley Street. However, when 
your local school is dangerously dilap- 
idated, or you are anxiously waiting for 
a hospital appointment, or waiting years 


for money and a greater number of 
treated patients. #0 great are people's 
suspicions regarding privatisation that 
I have seen some patients refuse treat- 
ment at a private hospital on principle. 

Management or doctors. Who is in 
control? 

Consultants benefit from longer 
waiting lists, which push wealthier 
patients into paying for private opera- 
tions. NHS managers are judged by 
their ability to reduce waiting lists. In 
fact Bernie Ribeiro, head of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, has suggested that 
more means testing and fewer free oper- 
ations would make the NHS function 
better. People should remember that 
the BMA opposed the foundation of the 
NHS unless doctors could continue 
to provide treatment privately. 
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cash out of their “investments”. Many 
of those already sponsoring academies 
have yet to pay their £2 million, whilst 
others are using the schools’ budgets 
to siphon off funds to their own com- 
panies. 

And now Labour is cutting the 
cost yet again. The Times Educational 
Supplement has obtained documents, 
which show that The United Learning 
Trust is only paying £1.5 million for 
each academy it sponsors, while the 
Archdiocese of Southwark is getting 
control of one for only £200,000. 

Labour has continued to bribe local 
authorities into supporting the pro- 
gramme. In Sandwell where four acad- 
emies are in the pipeline, the bor- 
ough has had little difficulty in securing 
“Building Schools for the Future” 
money. In nearby Wolverhampton no 
such plans exist, so no new money for 
schools. 

As a last resort if knock down prices 
and sheer bribery doesn’t work the gov- 
ernment has announced it has anoth- 
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“The profit margins are gonna be this big” 





on a housing list the idea of “choice” 
can sound like an offer of something 
better. 

Health minister Patricia Hewitt con- 
tinued the theme, “People in pain and 
anxiety are still being told by our 
NHS to wait months, sometimes years, 
for an MRI scan. But if they able to go 
private they can have it in a day. That 


abour’s market in the 
Nn insiders view 


Managers rely on the co-operation 
of consultants when meeting targets is 
difficult and consultants still have the 
ability to ruin a managerial career if 
they choose. As the Department of 
Health orders management to intro- 
duce unpopular new processes, man- 
agers frequently pass the buck to lower 
administrative workers to avoid con- 
flict between themselves and the con- 
sultants. This leads to massive stress 
for clerical workers, who feel the brunt 
of consultant anger against manage- 
ment decisions. 

The famous bureaucracy of the NHS 
is often the result of too much mar- 
ket interference, producing conflicts of 
interest, red tape and change by dictat. 
Patients, meanwhile, are reduced to the 
level of statistics. 


emies 


er card up its sleeve - Ofsted. Ruth Kelly 
Education Secretary intends to rush 
through the closure of failing schools, 
claiming that they were being given far 
too long to improve. And surprise, sur- 
prise what will replace these so-called 
failing schools? Academies of course! 

Fighting back 

Local campaigns have already seen 
off the academy threat in Doncaster, 


Hackney and elsewhere. Unison and all — 


the teacher trade unions in Sandwell 
are committed to stopping academies 
and joint union meetings are being 
organised with a view to building a cam- 
paign with pupils, parents and within 
the wider community. 

Local campaigns are absolutely nec- 
essary, but not all academies are being 
stopped and a national campaign is long 
overdue. This month sees the first 
national meeting to discuss academies 
organised by rank and file NUT activists. 
A trade union led campaign must 
involve industrial action against 
academies, PFI and outsourcing. 








is not acceptable.” 

By making out that the public sec- 
tor is callously shrugging off the 
complaints of those in pain, privatisa- 
tion sounds like the humane alterna- 
tive - and by sleight of hand, Labour 
claim it is the only alternative. But in 
fact it is a much more costly alterna- 
tive that takes money that could be 
invested in new schools and hospitals 
and puts it in the pockets of the profit 
hungry corporations. 

For example, a run down school - 
or hospital - can only be rebuilt through 
the Public Finance Initiative by a pri- 


vate consortium, who then lease it back — 


to the taxpayer over the next 25 to 30 
years at an enormous rate of profit. 
One scheme for a £40m hospital 


| wing in London involved payments for 


lease and services adding up to almost 
£17m a year - giving a profit over 30 
years of over £450 million! This means 
mortgaging our public services, sad- 
dling ourselves with a lifetime of 
debt, which will be added onto tax bills. 
And, according to Hewitt, this scan- 
dal is being multiplied 100 times across 
the country! 

PFI schemes are also unaccountable. 
“Commercial in confidence” is stamped 
all over the documents which show how 
great the real profit is. Consortiums typ- 
ically raise their price once the local 
authority or NHS trust has bought into 
the contract. Swindon and Marlborough 
trust, for instance, ended up paying 
three times the original contracted price 
on a new hospital. 

And, to cap it all, there is no evidence 
that these schools, hospitals and coun- 
cil home repairs are any better quality 
than those provided by the public sec- 
tor. In fact, they're often worse. PFI hos- 
pitals typically have up to 20% fewer 
beds while AGE units are often relocat- 
ed to edge of town sites. 

Defenders of privatisation claim 
that, by transferring the risks involved 
in building, designing and managing 
these projects to the private sector, pub- 
lic sector workers can focus on the real- 
ly important stuff of delivering the serv- 
ice. This also is untrue. If anything goes 
wrong, the costs return to the public 
sector. 

When Merton Borough Council in 
South London wanted to improve 


| school meals, the private catering sup- 


plier refused, saying quality was not 
specified or accounted for in its con- 
tract. When Merton tried to termi- 
nate the contract, its lawyers said that 
it would have to pay the contractors 
compensation for estimated profits over 
the next 20 years! 

The City Academy schools are pre- 
cisely aimed at introducing a two or 
three tier service provision. Some acad- 
emies, privately controlled, though 
bankrolled by the public se¢tor, are 


| allowed to select pupils and will provide 








a form of grammar school education. 

Other academies will “specialise” in 
certain skills according to what the local 
employers need. So the new academy 
in Fenton, Newcastle will specialise in 
information technology, regardless of 
the many and varied needs and incli- 
nations of pupils over the next 25 to 30 
years. 

Of course, both services will be 
free at the point of delivery - for the time 
being - but the first kind of academy 
will rely on regular fundraising and 
parental contributions from the select- 
ed intake to provide extra resources and 
options, while the latter’s course will 
be decided by the controlling consor- 
tium and whatever big business needs 
from its future workforce at any partic- 
ular time. 

The government similarly tries to 
gloss over the question of ownership in 
the NHS reforms. According to Patri- 
cia Hewitt, Health Minister, it really 
doesn’t matter whether an operation is 
provided by a private multinational 
company or the NHS, so long as it is 
available at the point of need and free 
to the patient. So the government can 
bulk buy certain types of operation 
stretching years into the future from 
private medical treatment centres. By 
buying in bulk, the private sector can 
be induced to bid, and the operations 
come cheaper. 

This is a recipe for the same kind of 
scandal that plagues PFI schemes 
and the train operating companies. 
First, the market is fixed to guaran- 
tee the private sector a million opera- 
tions over the next five years. Opera- 
tions will be switched to the private 
provider, even if it is more expensive, 
in order to fill this quota. Second, the 
private sector can “cherry-pick” those 
types of operation that are cheapest to 
perform and provide the fattest profit 
margin. Third, the market will 
inevitably produce winners and losers, 
forcing over time wards and eventual- 
ly perfectly good NHS hospitals to 
close. 

The answer to the problem of fail- 
ing public services is there for all to see: 
a fully funded, integrated system of free, 
universal provision. First, it can and 
should take over the existing private 
sector, including drug companies, pri- 
vate schools and PFI merchants, with 
no compensation. 

People don’t want a “choice” over 
their MRI scan. They just want the scan, 
preferably today and in a local hospital. 
If there is a waiting list this is quite sim- 
ply because there is not enough equip- 
ment and staff available in the NHS hos- 
pitals. This indicates the government’s 
real priorities. We could spend the 
money wasted occupying Iraq on the 
NHS, cut out the money paid to the 
royal parasites and tax the rich. The 
sources are endless. 

A recent YouGov pall showed that 
89 per cent want continued public own- 
ership of public services. However, pub- 
lic ownership today is the bureaucrat- 
ic preserve of professionals, governors 
and trustees, who are unaccountable 
and unresponsive to the needs of 
service users and ignorant of the day to 
problems in running a service. 

Only working class control over the 
services can bring real choice, as needs 
are openly debated, quantified and pri- 
oritised in a democratic forum. By 
increasing funding, removing the over- 
paid managers and ending the tyranny 
of bureaucratic targets the workers and 
the users of public services working 
together could dramatically improve 
their efficiency. 
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erman Left Party success: 


the struggle now begins 


Many German workers an 
polls. But it must do more 


he German ruling class is 
angry with its electorate. It 
would, in the well known 
words of Bertolt Brecht, dear- 
| ly like to “dissolve the peo- 
ple and elect another one.” 

As soon as the electoral stalemate 
became clear, the employers associa- 
tions and their press let out cries of rage 
about the immaturity of the voters, the 
lost opportunity for necessary, indeed 
inevitable reform. What they wanted 
was a Clear mandate for the leader of the 
right-wing CDU Angela Merkel and her 
promised all out neoliberal assault on 
the German working class. 

German voters found a way to frus- 
trate this plan. Ever the sharp opera- 
tor, Schroeder realised that he could 
not go to the electorate as the hard- 
est neoliberal on the block. He hasti- 
ly rebranded himself — for the dura- 
tion of the campaign only — as the 
means to stop the German Thatcher. 
The Social Democrats (SPD), having 
thus saved themselves from electoral 
disaster, are galloping back to do the 
bosses bidding in a Grand Coalition 
which will carry out the Thatcher rev- 
olution. 

Despite voting by a large majority 
against this policy of social attacks that 


is just what Germany’s workers will get 
from “their” party — one which their 
trade unions continue to support. 

The large vote for the Linkspartei 
(Left Party) — 8.7 per cent— expressed 
a clear and conscious wish to break from 
the SPD’s policy of doing the bosses dirty 
work by a substantial section of work- 
ers, The Left Party brought together the 
PDS (the reformed Communist Party 
from East Germany) and the WASG, a 
srouping largely made up of former SPD 
and trade union bureaucrats in an elec- 
toral alliance — a founding conference 
of the party will take place in the future. 

The party’s strong showing came 
from the votes of the unemployed, 
workers, pensioners and sections of the 
youth. According to polls around 23 per 
cent of the unemployed voted 
Linkspartei and 11 per cent of the blue- 
collar workers. It received more than 
four million votes, almost twice as 
much as the PDS received in 2002. 
About one million of the new 
Linkspartei voters voted SPD in 2002 
— 430,000 had abstained in the previ- 
ous elections. 

There is no doubt that the new party 
has drawn in and energised thou- 
sands disillusioned with the SPD’s 
attacks on workers welfare and living 


standards 

For the WASG, the Linkspartei proj- 
ect is aimed at creating an a old-style 
social democratic party, a parliamen- 
tary vehicle for a section of the labour 
bureaucracy and a means to pressurise 
the SPD itself back in their direction. 
The PDS has no substantial difference 
with this. Both are reformist in their 
horizons. 

If the leaderships of these two group- 
ings have their way they will use their 


d youth voted for a new left party that scored well at the 
than rehash old policies, argues Martin Suchanek 





Stalinist and bureaucratic experience 
to create a completely undemocratic 
structure for the new party with power 
in the hands of the tops and the 54 par- 
liamentary deputies. 

They plan to push through the fusion 
with little or no discussion. The pro- 
gramme of a combined party will be 
worked out in a small commission 
and be rushed through by “referendum” 
inside both organisations without any 
possible alternative being presented. 


WHAT TO DO? 

The fate of the Linkspartei however 
will not only be decided in back rooms 
in parliament or the PDS headquar- 
ters. The Linkspartei is seen by those 
who voted for it as an instrument to 
oppose neoliberal attacks by the gov- 
ernment and the employers. Given 
the sharp attacks coming, it will 
quickly come under pressure from 
the working class. 

The unemployed, the trade union 
left, social movements and important- 
ly the youth must be drawn into the 
formation of the new party. Their influ- 
ence alone can begin to counteract the 
weight of the PDS and WASG bureau- 
cracy. The national convention of the 
trade union left being held on 1 Octo- 
ber, the action conference called by the 
German Social Forum for 19 and 20 
November, and a national youth con- 
ference “Time for new youth move- 
ment” should all discuss and adopt a 
mobilisation plan against the attacks 
of the new government and the capi- 
talists. 

The rank and file of the component 
parts of the Left Party must call on the 
PDS to stop implementing neoliberal 
policies in the regional governments in 
Berlin and Mecklenburg-Vorpommern 
at once where they are in coalition with 
the SPD. The PDS and WASG must 
make it clear that they will not join or 
support any such anti-working class 
coalitions in other regions. 

Last but not least we need to fight 
for an open, frank and democratic 
discussion on the programme and poli- 
cies of the future party. Till now such 
“discussions” in the PDS and in the 
WASG were simply a farce. A revolu- 
tionary communist programme has to 
be presented as an alternative to the 
varieties of warmed up Keynesian 
reformism hitherto on offer. Only in 
this way can working class militants 
ensure a new party is not just another 
version of the social democracy that 
has betrayed us so many times before. 


What alternative to the European 


Union's neol 


bout 250 socialists and trade 

unionists gathered in Istan- 

bul in September for the 

Preparatory Assembly of the 

fourth European Social 
Forum (the next ESF is due to be 
held in Athens at Easter 2006). 

There were sizeable delegations 
from Italy and France, a large num- 
ber from Turkey plus the Greek organ- 
isers of the upcoming ESF. There was 
an increased participation from East- 
ern Europe, including delegations from 
Russia, Poland, Romania, and Hungary. 

The Assembly met at a challenging 
time for the European working class 
and the social movements. In France, 
the left recently won a major victory 
against European neo-liberalism with 
the “No” in the EU Constitution ref- 
erendum, spectacularly derailing the 
entire project. In Germany too, simi- 
lar forces, united in the new 
Linkspartei, had just won 8.7 per cent 
of the vote, creating a hung parliament. 

However, these two developments 
have not halted the bosses offensive. 
The central challenge facing the ESF 
is to co-ordinate an effective Europe- 
wide resistance to the neo-liberal drive 
and to develop a political alternative to 
the Europe of capital. Sucha challenge 
poses the importance of developing a 
political strategy — a programme of 
action that can lead Europe’s workers 
to victory. 

In Paris, in June, another conference 
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called by he organisers of the French 
“No” discussed what strategy the social 
movements should adopt with regard 
to the European Union. Various ideas 
were proposed varying from a petition 
aimed at getting “a million signatures 
for a social Europe”, to days of action 
against the Bolkestein directive (for pri- 
vatisation of social and public services), 
and Attac’s proposal for an “a,b,c strat- 
egy” of immediate, medium and longer 
term reform of the EU. 

Since the Paris assembly, the French 
delegation — dominated by the Parti 
Communiste Francaise (PCF) ana the 
Ligue Socialiste Révolutionnaire (LCR) 
~have produced a draft for the “million 
signatures” petition and proposed hold- 
ing a series of mass public meetings 
across Europe based upon its contents. 

A pan-European campaign of mass 
rallies might indeed be useful if the pur- 
pose was to call the working class and 
youth to action to defeat privatisa- 
tion, the attacks on pensions and to 
demand jobs for the millions of 
Europe’s unemployed. The rallies and 
meetings could also be used to debate 
a bold strategy for another Europe —a 
Socialist United States of Europe. 

But, the contents of the draft peti- 
tion are simply a series of reformist plat- 
itudes with nothing even approach- 
ing action to achieve them. What the 
organisers envisage is the reconstitu- 
tion of a European left reformism. We 
need this like a hole in the head. 


The Italian delegation implicitly 
counter posed to this a process for 
developing a “Charter for another 
Europe”. This is to be organised under 
seven headings: 

e Peace and security. 

e Europe in the world. 

e Citizenship, equality and difference. 

° Workers and social rights. 

e Democracy and participation. 

e For alternative economy: 
environment. 

e For alternative economy: public 
services 

Aseries of drafts under these head- 
ings will be presented for an assembly 
to be held in Florence on November 12 
and 13. Its supporters, most notably 
Franco Russo of Rifondazione Comu- 
nista and Alessandra Mecozzi of the 
metalworkers union Fiom, argued that 
it should provide a framework for action 
against neo-liberalism as well as a vision 
of an alternative social Europe. 

Certainly, an emphasis on specific 
policies and related action to achieve 
them would be a better starting point 
than the French petition. The idea is 
that the charter will be discussed in sec- 
tions and then collectively in Florence, 
aiming to come up with a draft that will 
be translated into as many languages as 
possible and then submitted to a simi- 
lar process in Athens. Assemblies or 
seminars will then discuss each section 
and finally a general assembly will 
debate it. The organisers see it as result- 


beral agenda? 


Luke Cooper reports on the Preparatory Assembly of the European Social Forum in Istanbul 


ing in an “agenda of Athens“ to be coun- 
terposed to the Lisbon agenda of the EU. 

While we can safely predict that the 
initial drafts will restrict themselves to 
the level of reforms, any open and dem- 
ocratic debate on programme and 
action is to be welcomed. Revolution- 
aries can and will put forward their own 
proposals, both on specific points and 
on the overall strategy. We will make it 
clear that there should be no attempt 
to reform the imperialist EU, no 
attempt to search for the utopia of a 
social Europe. 

But one of the key things which the 
ESF has been lacking so far is precise- 
ly aserious debate over programme and 
action. 

Pierro Bernocchi, from the Italian 
radical trade union Cobas, argued that 
the social movements were already stag- 
nating, that this stagnation could only 
overcome by mass action on the streets 
against neo-liberalism. He said: “You 
can produce as many charters and peti- 
tions as you like, we are not against it 
but we won’t sign it, but we must have 
action”. He pointed to the fact that the 
international day of action against 
Bolkestein directive planned by the ESF 
for 15 October had only been taken up 
by the Italian and Belgian movements. 

But even the issue of action is not 
enough — particularly “days of action” 
which are in essence only demonstra- 
tions. Italy and France provide us 
with plenty of examples of these but 


unless the neoliberals can be driven 
from power then such endless demon- 
strating will get us nowhere. It is 
good to mobilise the masses in huge 
numbers but then we need to call them 
to further and more decisive action. For 
this the syndicalism of Cobas is no use. 
We need political organisation. New 
parties and electoral alliances are 
springing up to challenge neoliberals 
but they need to be much more than 
electoral machines. We need to discuss 
their politics in Florence and Athens. 

Europe's workers are entering a crit- 
ical phase of struggle against neoliber- 
alism. The Athens ESF can and must 
become a focus point for this strug- 
gle. The presence of the mass forces 
that have united with the anticapital- 
ist moverent over the last period — for- 
mer communist parties, the trade 
unions of Greece, Turkey, Italy, France 
and Germany, and so on — are seeking 
to take the movement on a reformist 
road. 

Revolutionary socialists must 
fight this reformism by putting forward 
a clear strategy for the movement 
that addresses both these immediate 
struggles and the urgent tasks facing 
the working class. An action pro- 
sramme that seeks to develop them into 
a struggle for power, into a socialist rev- 
olution. At the Florence conference 
in November and in Athens the League 
for the Fifth International will be doing 
just this. 


www.workerspower.com 











e believe that 
the arms 
decommis- 
sioned repre- 
sent the totali- 
ty of the IRA’s arms.” So concluded 
General John de Chastelain in his report 
on IRA decommissioning in the Cullo- 
den Hotel in Belfast on 26 September. 

Blair and Ahern welcomed the report 
of Independent International Commis- 
sion (IICD) on IRA decommissioning 
last month. The Ulster Unionist Party 
adopted a guardedly positive response, 
all attention was focused on the largest 
unionist party, the DUP, whose response 
was predictably condemnatory. “The 
promise made by the prime minister 
that decommissioning must be trans- 
parent and verifiable and must satisfy 
everyone was broken. There were no 
photographs, no detailed inventory and 
no detail of the destruction of these 
arms. To describe today’s act as being 
transparent would be the falsehood of 
the century.” 

Asked what Sinn Fein could do to 
convince unionists on decommis- 
sioning, Gerry Adams, President of Sinn 
Fein, replied: “...even if republicans 
stripped naked on the lawns of Stor- 
mont, decommissioned their weapons 
and one by one committed hara-kiri, 
some people within unionism would 
not be convinced.” 

The truth is that without a degree 
of discretion, decommissioning would 
not have taken place. The explanation 
for this is firstly the way the IRA decom- 
missioning was conceived, the fact that 
it would be voluntary, carried out by 
the IRA itself, although verified inde- 
pendently and covered in a blanket of 
silence, was done specifically to avoid 
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The Provisional IRA was formed in 1969 to protect the Nationalist community from Loyalist pogroms 


any impression that the IRA had been 
defeated or humiliated. 

The rest of the explanation lies in 
the fact that the secrecy allowed the IRA 
leadership to claim to its rank and file 
that decommissioning was less signif- 
icant than was being claimed. It was 
the perfect example of constrictive 
ambiguity in practice. _ | 

When the IRA first decommissioned 
some weapons in October 2001 for 





instance, supporters were told that the 
IICD had been given access to a com- 
promised arms dump already under 
surveillance. The IRA had therefore 
given away nothing of value. On the 


second occasion the rank and file were 


told that de Chastelain had been fooled, 
that the IRA's engineering department 
had made up phony weapons and passed 
them on to the IICD. 

These were far-fetched and ludicrous 
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claims. But to an audience unwilling 
to believe that the appalling vista they 
had been told didn’t exist was now 
visibly stretching out in front of 
them, these tales were straws, which 
they eagerly grasped. The IRA leader- 
ship slowly got its membership used to 


_ the idea that weapons could be decom- 


missioned without the sky falling in. 
No one can seriously doubt that 
massive IRA decommissioning has 
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a quiet surrender 


taken place. But while the secrecy sur- 
rounding decommissioning may have 
been meant to make the ordeal of dis- 
arming easier for Sinn Fein and the IRA 
to bear but it had, as an unintended 
consequence, the rise of the sectarian 
DUP to become the largest unionist 
party in the North. 

Paisley is already dismissive of 
suggestions that the next two IMC 
reports - in October and January 2006 
- could provide a “clean bill of health” 
for the IRA and allow for the Assem- 
bly to get and running again. 

The British and Irish governments 
wants talks between the DUP and SF 
soon so as to get the Assembly up and 
running in 2007. Paisley’s intransigence 
is a serious obstacle but once all the 
IICD’s reports show positively that “the 
IRA has gone away”, Britain and the US 
will be down like a ton of bricks on 
the “slow learners of the DUP” if they 
continue to resist “power-sharing”. 

Sinn Fein too will come under 
new pressures. It will be bludgeoned 
into recommending nationalists join 
the Police Service of Northern Ire- 
land once the formality of the Patten 
Report is implemented in full. Blair and 
Ahern will step-up spying, infiltration, 
repression and imprisonment against 
dissident republicans - with Sinn Fein’s 
tacit support. 

But the British state will also have 
to confront the Loyalist paramili- 
taries who remain armed to the teeth 
and capable of pogroming national- 
ists in Northern Ireland, as events in 
Belfast and elsewhere last month 
proved. Blinded by their hatred of 
Catholics, fearful of losing their privi- 
leges in any power-sharing set up, con- 
fused and angered by the prosperity 
of the south compared to their enclaves, 
these thugs will hit out until crushed. 


Extracts from a joint statement by Workers Power Ireland and Workers Power Britain, 15 August 2005 


he leadership of 
Oglaigh na hEire- 
ann has formally 
ordered an end to the 
Mm armed campaign. 
This will take effect from 4pm this after- 
noon.” So began spokesman Seanna 
Walsh, delivering an IRA statement via 
DVD on 28th July. “All IRA units have 
been ordered to dump arms. All Volun- 
teers have been instructed to assist the 
development of purely political and 
democratic programmes through 
exclusively peaceful means. Volunteers 
must not engage in any other activities 
whatsoever.” 

This is truly a historic statement, 
despite the fact that since the 1997 IRA 
cease-fire, and the Good Friday Agree- 
ment of 1998, the Republicans’ war to 
drive British imperialism out of North- 
ern Ireland has been over. But the IRA's 
retention of large arms stocks made the 
unlikely return to the armed struggle 
just enough of a possibility for the 
Northern Unionists and the British to 
effectively keep them out of the power- 
sharing they were promised in 1998 in 
return for their cease-fire. 

Naturally enough every capitalist 
state will do all it can to enforce its 
total monopoly of violence. In Northern 
Ireland this leaves the large nationalist 
minority - which has never accepted the 
democratic validity of British rule - under 
the power of the British army, however 
reduced in numbers. More important- 
ly, on a day to day basis, it means leaving 
them to the tender mercies of a Loyalist- 
dominated police force. In short, despite 
nearly thirty years of a guerrilla war, 
the Six Counties still remains “a Protes- 
tant state for a Protestant people”. 
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The most glaring absence in the 
IRA's the statement was any mention 
of policing. Sinn Fein has always insist- 
ed that the British government has not 
given enough on policing to persuade 
it to join the policing board. Republi- 
can demands with regard to legislative 
police reform include total disband- 
ment of the special branch, reform of 
the use of rubber bullets and better rep- 
resentation of nationalists on the polic- 
ing board, especially at district level. It 
also wants a pledge to devolve policing 
and justice powers to Stormont before 
it holds a special Ardfheis (conference) 
to secure approval for Catholics join- 
ing the police force. 

David Ervine of the “Progressive” 
Unionist Party hit the nail on the 
head when he said: “Policing is a night- 
mare for them, Martin Mc Guinness 
and Bairbre de Brun sitting as British 
ministers at Stormont is one thing, but 
the peeler in the street is much more 
in yer face for Republicans. Accepting 
him means totally accepting the ‘alien’ 
state.” 


Peace without justice 

The Republican struggle, however, 
was based on real social injustice, 
which nothing in the past decade has 
fundamentally resolved. That is the 
denial of the right to self-determina- 
tion for the Irish people as a whole 
and that section of it, imprisoned 
against its will, in “Northern Ireland”. 
Loyalist paramilitary and state terror- 
ism, and British occupation were far 
more indiscriminate in their targets: 
their goal was to break the spirit of 
resistance of the nationalist popula- 
tion as a whole; whereas the IRA’s was 


the right to self-determination and a 
united Ireland. 

For all the bleating by the British 
state and its journalists about the mur- 
derous actions of the IRA, it is the 
British army, its secret services and 
their Loyalist collaborators who hold 
the shameful and bloody record. North- 
ern Ireland was for 25 years and more 
a test bed for assassinations, torture 
(such as the use of “white noise” and 
“helicopter” techniques) and wide- 
spread informants. These same tech- 
niques were exported around the globe, 
as were the army “experts” who trained 
foreign forces how to use them. Final- 
ly, they were used again by British 
troops in torture camps like Camp 
Breadbasket. 

Ireland remains divided by the 
British state, whose troops remain sta- 
tioned in the North. Northern Ireland 
minister Peter Hain holds a veto over 
all political decisions; Tony Blair can 
unilaterally suspend or reinstate the 
Assembly. 

The Good Friday agreement for- 
malised the Unionist veto that is the 
bedrock of this statelet. The Unionists 
retain their veto over any fundamental 
dismantling of this sectarian state. 

The DUP has used this veto to 
ensure that, despite some alleviation of 
Catholic discrimination, the police and 
security services remain Unionist con- 
trolled. 

If and when the power-sharing is 
resumed it will still be based on a sec- 
tarian head count underpinned by con- 
fessional politics; this will impede the 
development of cross-community 
working class politics. Sinn Fein now 
aims for a united Ireland by peaceful 


means. They hope for further electoral 
advances in the South which will enable 
them to become a power broker in a 26 
Counties government eventually. This 
comes on top of their success in dis- 
placing the SDLP as the main nation- 
alist party in the Six Counties. Demo- 
graphic changes in the north (negating 
the unionist majority or leaving the 
minority on their own state) by 2015 
and further advance in the south would 
lead them to believe they can engineer 
an all-Ireland referendum on a united 
Ireland. 

But, justified as the goal of a unit- 
ed Ireland was and is, the road to it is 
not that of unifying the Irish nation- 
alists of all classes into a gradual step- 
by step establishement of a capitalist 
country within the imperialist EU. 
Unless a united working class politics 
comes into being, transcending and 
obliterating the religious-communal- 
ist divide, then the above scenario, as 
it looms nearer, will in all probability 
lead to a reactionary Loyalist revolt 
against it, either trying to impose some 
sort of veto or even a bloody repartition 
of the Six Counties. In any case, if and 
when the power-sharing executive is 
restored, it will still be based on a sec- 
tarian head count. 

Now, as Sinn Fein adapt themselves 
to normal bourgeois politics in North- 
ern Ireland and the Republic, as the last 
rags of petit bourgeois revolutionary 
nationalism (and even a whiff of Stal- 
inist “socialism”) fall from them, a new 
opportunity exists - a turn to working 
class and genuine revolutionary social- 
ist politics in both the North and the 
South, a politics which does not 
renounce Irish unity, nor the right of 


the people to bear arms but which puts 
its whole stress on mass working 
class action. A politics, which, as we 
have always said, is based on Trotsky’s 
strategy of permanent revolution. Only 
the Irish working class, organised polit- 
ically as a class, ina Leninist party, can 
lead the struggle for national liberation 


‘to a conclusion by overthrowing both 


the southern bourgeoisie and ending 
British imperialist rule in Ireland. 

In the coming months and years 
revolutionary socialists will oppose the 
setting up of a new Stormont state, 
based on a division of spoils amongst 
“Catholic/nationalist and “Protestant 
/Loyalist” communalism. Instead we 
must do all we can to unite Protes- 
tant and Catholic workers in the mili- 
tant defence of their own class inter- 
ests, to fight for a united workers’ 
republic as envisaged by James Con- 
nolly and Jim Larkin. On the road to 
this goal, importarit democratic 
changes to the existing system of 
national oppression and exploitation 
will also have to be fought for - the com- 
plete secularisation of education, the 
immediate withdrawal of all British 
troops, the dissolution of the Police Ser- 
vice of Northern Ireland, its replace- 
ment by a workers’ and popular mili- 
tia and the election of an all-Ireland 
Constituent Assembly. 


Long live the Irish national liberation 
struggle 

Long live the Irish proletarian revo- 
lution as part of the world revolution 


For the full text go to: 
http:/Awww.workerspower.com/index. 
php?id=47,761,0,0,1,0 
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In the first of a series of articles looking at issues effecting women, Clare Heath looks at the question of 
reproductive rights and the fight to control access to abortion 


ast year over 180,000 
women in England and 
Wales had an abortion, 
d one in three women 
, has an abortion at some 
time in her life, mostly in their 
20s. Abortion is a fact of life. But 
it is fact that drives right wing 
politicians, religious leaders and 
bigots mad, and they expend a 
great deal of energy trying to 
restrict women’s legal rights. 

In October parliament will be 








A doc 


Any woman who wants an 
abortion has to get the 

| permission of two doctors 
who state that she fulfils 
the legal, not medical, 
criteria. | work as a doctor 
in a sexual health clinic, and 
therefore have to make 
these decisions. When a 
woman approaches me to 
seek an abortion | complete 
a form stating that 
continuing with the 
pregnancy involves a 
greater risk to her physical 
or mental health (or to that 
of her existing children) 
than having a termination. | 

'am permitted, by the law to 
take into consideration a 
woman's “actual or 
reasonably foreseeable 
environment”, which 
includes her personal and 
social situation. This is the 

| clause that permits 
abortion on so-called social 
grounds. 

Like many doctors, | 
listen to the woman and, if 
she thinks abortion is the 
right thing for her, | will 

| refer her and sign the form. 
If she is uncertain then | can 

| offer counselling or a 

| further discussion after she 
has talked to her partner, 
friends or family. To be 
honest, | am not ina 
position to really know what 
her “actual or reasonably 
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presented with yet another pri- 
vate members’ bill to change 
the abortion law. This time the 
anti-abortion baton has been 
passed to Tory MP Laurence 
Robertson who has no chance 
of making it through the sec- 
ond reading. Robertson came last 
in the ballot for private members’ 
bills, and has,put forward a plan 
to prohibit abortion in England 
and Wales in all circumstances 
unless the mother’s life is at risk 





or where conception is a result of 
rape. A doctor carrying out an 
abortion in any other circum- 
stances would be committing 
an imprisonable offence. This 
would reduce the number of legal 
abortions to a couple of hun- 
dred a year. 

Supporters of the bill, includ- 
ing Nicholas Winterton and a few 
other rabid Tories, think this would 
be a great thing, “saving” hundreds 
of thousands of babies every year 


Ors vieW... 


foreseeable environment” 
is, since generally | have 
never met her before. 

While | interpret the law 
in this way, many of my 
colleagues do not. Ten per 
cent of GPs consider 
themselves conscientious 
objectors and frequently 
refuse to grant women an 
abortion or even refer them 
to a doctor who will help. 
This goes against General 
Medical Council guidelines, 
but | don't remember any 
doctors being stuck off for 
this. Other doctors will 
interpret the law as giving 
them the right to decide on 
the woman's future. The 
doctor will decide that, in 
his or her view, there is 
nothing wrong with the 
social situation: having a 
third baby really won't make 
that much difference will it? 
or, yes this may mean you 
can’t keep your job, go 
travelling, complete your 
degree, but never mind, 
you'll enjoy being a mother. 

It is completely wrong for 
doctors, or any third party 
for that matter, to make 
such decisions on behalf of 
a woman, and put in this 
way it seems rather bizarre. 
In most European countries 
women do have abortion 
“on request” in the first 
three months of a 


pregnancy, and only after 
that does the law restrict 
rights. But in the UK the law | 
retains the premise that 
reproduction cannot be left 
up to women. Women are 
not able to take decisions 
about their own future and 
that the state, in the form 
of two doctors, has to retain 
the right to interfere. If : 
women had control over 
their own bodies they might 
chose not to have children, 
not to get married and then 
where would we be? Better 
not give them the choice. 

| work in an open access 
clinic where anyone can 
attend without a GP 
referral. But many women 
do not know that they can 
approach us for help, and if 
their GP refuses to offer 
them an abortion they 
either go straight to the 
private abortion providers 
and have to pay £400 to 
£500, or simply wait and 
worry, only coming forward | 
later on in pregnancy when 
it is more difficult and 
dangerous to terminate. 
There are not very many 
late abortions, and could 
be even fewer if women 
had easier access to 
abortion without having to 
get through the gate- 
keepers in the medical 
profession. 


from the murderous intent of their 
mothers. Of course it would not 
actually reduce the number of 
abortions this dramatically — 
women would continue to seek and 
have abortions just as they have 
always done. Only now those with 
money would travel to a more 
liberal country, and those without 
would turn to a modern day Vera 
Drake and risk infection, bleeding, 
future infertility and even death. 

Robertson is not the first and 
will certainly not be the last MP 
to try and restrict abortion rights. 
While he is on the extreme wing 
of the anti-abortion movement, 
there are many other politicians 
with more limited plans. The con- 
tenders for the Tory Party leader- 
ship are falling over themselves 
to save unborn children. Liam 
Fox wants to reduce the upper 
time limit to 12 weeks. David 
Davis and David Cameron are 
aiming for the middle ground 
with a limit of 18 to 20 weeks. 
Since abortion was legalised in 


1967 there have been over 20 sep- 
arate parliamentary challenges to 
try and make the law more 
restrictive. Anyone would think, 
like Michael Howard, that women 
in the UK enjoyed abortion on 
demand, but in fact the law on 
abortion in the UK is one of the 
most restrictive in Europe. (see 
box on a doctor’s view). 


Why are the right so obsessed 
with restricting abortion rights? 
While many of the attempts to 
further restrict abortion rights 
are justified on the grounds of 
advances in foetal medicine, in 
reality they are motivated by an 
opposition to women’s rights to 
exercise control over reproduc- 
tion. Reproduction is a central 
function of the family, a key 
structure that underpins socie- 
ty. If women can exercise full 
choice over when, if and with 
whom they have children, this 
rock could be shattered. It is the 
same with divorce — since the 


he 





laws were liberalised the divorce 
rate has soared and it is most 
women that are initiating it. 
Given choice, many women will 
opt out of the prison that many 
marriages become. But the 
right wing need to keep women 
responsible for the home, and 
by limiting control over repro-_ 
duction women have fewer 
choices. This is particularly the 

case for working class women 
who cannot afford the kind of 
childcare that means you can 
really combine having children | 
with playing a full role in social 

and work life. : 


Why do we call for abortion on 
demand? 

In much the same way as the 
right wing see abortion rights as 
a sign of women getting out of 
hand and threatening to desta- 
bilise society, so we see abortion 
rights as a fundamental step 
towards women’s liberation. So 
in essence, we agree with the | 
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right on the centrality of the 
issue. Women’s continued sub- 
ordination is rooted in the social 
relations of capitalism in which 
there is one sphere for repro- 
duction, the family, and another 
for social production, the mar- 
ket. Capitalism relies on the 
family to produce and look after 
children, and women’s unequal 
position is all rooted in this, 
even for women who don’t have 
children. 

For example, the lack of equal- 
ity in pay has persisted despite 
equal pay legislation because it is 
rooted in the structure of employ- 
ment in which women are con- 
centrated in sectors and roles that 
can be combined with family 
responsibilities — mostly part time 
flexible work. Sexism is pervasive, 
including the ever expanding use 
of images that portray women 
as sexually available, or the way 
that young girls and women are 
constantly required to be thin, 
beautiful, fashionable. Like it or 
not, women are still judged by 
their looks as much as any other 
attributes. What has this to do 
with the family? It constantly 
reinforces an essential sexual role 
for women, where looking for love 
anda mate is the norm for young 
women. 

For women to be freed from 
these and many other aspects of 
oppression means tackling each 
one head one, for example fight- 
ing for equal pay and equal oppor- 
tunities, full free childcare, flex- 
ible working and arguing against 
sexism wherever it is displayed. 
But we also need to tackle the 
underlying cause — capitalism and 
the family. Women's control over 
reproduction is key to this — and 
this includes abortion and con- 
traception rights. 


The Bush War on abortion 

When George Bush came into 
the White House virtually his 
first act was to re-introduce the 
‘Global Gag’ rule which with- 
holds US federal funding for 
health centres that provide 
abortion services or even infor- 
mation. This has affected 
women in over 60 countries 
where reproductive health serv- 
ices are provided by non-gov- 
ernmental organisations reliant 
on international funding. With- 
in the US itself many individual 
states have introduced wave of 
harsh restrictions on women’s 
legal rights to access abortion 
and many abortion clinics have 
closed down. Some women now 
have to travel hundreds of miles 
to access services. 

The fundamental right to 
choose in the USA, established 
with the groundbreaking 1973 
Roe v Wade Supreme Court deci- 
sion, is also in jeopardy now. The 
Supreme Court has been very 
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finely balanced up to now, but two 
new judges are being appointed 
that could swing the balance. The 
first appointment, John Roberts, 
was announced at the end of Sep- 
tember. He has previously argued 
that “Roe was wrongly decided 
and should be overruled”, and 
as a staunch Republican described 
as a “strict but pragmatic conser- 
vative” this does not bode well. 
The other nomination is to be 
announced by Bush shortly, and 
if he chooses another reactionary 
it is not only possible but likely 
that Roe v Wade will be over- 
turned. If this happens, many 
states would quickly ban abortion 
altogether, with devastating con- 
sequences for tens of millions of 
women across the US. 


Campaigning to defend and 
extend abortion rights 

The Robertson Bill will not get 
very far in parliament, but this 
does not mean we should leave 
the issue alone. Firstly we nged 
to defend what we already have, 
including the fact that in the 
UK there is no upper time limit 
in the case of medical indica- 
tions. Not very many women 
need later abortions but if they 
do it is often because of very dif- 
ficult circumstances including 
failure to diagnose pregnancy, 
obstruction to earlier abortion, 
medical problems or foetal 
abnormalities. 

We need to challenge the cur- 
rent law that gives doctors rather 
than women the right to chose. 
Women should have the right to 
an abortion — as early as possible 
and as late as necessary — but 
based on her own decision. Doc- 
tors, fathers or parents should 
have no right to decide on her 
behalf. We also need to expand 
provision — the government has 
said it is committed to making 
abortions available on the NHS 
but in many parts of the country, 
and for many groups of women 
this is not happening. In some 
areas only young women are eli- 
sible for free abortions. Older 
women have to pay. 

In the past the labour move- 
ment has taken up the defence of 
abortion rights, but has never 
launched an offensive campaign. 
The pressure group Abortion 
Rights, formed from a merger 
of the National Abortion Cam- 
paign and the Abortion Law 
Reform Association, campaigns 
for abortion on request for all 
women and an expansion of serv- 
ices. We need to take this into the 
labour movement and use the 
methods of class struggle rather 
than restricting it political lobby- 
ing. There is also an urgent 
need for an international cam- 
paign on reproductive rights. 

Abortion on demand — a right 
for all women! 
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he World March of 
Women (WMW) relay 
promoting the 
Women’s Global 
Charter for Humanity 


_ will end in Quagadongou, Burk- 


ina Faso on 17 October. Along 
with the Solidarity Quilt, it will 
have passed through 53 coun- 
tries across the globe, from 
Azerbaijan to Argentina, with 
thousands of women coming 
together to discuss the princi- 
ples of the Charter and how to 
take the struggle forward. The 
WMW is calling for women in all 
the time zones to take to the 
streets at noon on 17 October 
and stage actions for one hour 
to show their support for the 
blueprint for society depicted in 
the charter. 

The Women’s Global Charter 
is a platform of ‘affirmations’ or 
policy statements that advo- 
cates what oppressed women 
across the globe should be fight- 
ing for today. In the context of a 
global system of exploitation and 
oppression a charter an excellent 
idea for developing and coordi- 
nating the international struggle 
for women’s liberation. Unfor- 
tunately this charter fails women 
in Many ways.. 

The Charter has five main 
issues that it deals with: equality, 
freedom, solidarity, justice and 
peace. It declares that everyone 
should be equal and there should 
be no discrimination; everyone 
should be free and in control of 
their body, fertility and sexuality; 
resources should be shared and 
everyone should promote inter- 
national solidarity; everyone 
should have citizenship rights, 
social benefits and access to free 
public services; and everyone 
should live in a peaceful world. 
Although all these things are 
commendable in themselves, 
women cannot just wish them 
into being. 

Fundamentally that is what 
the Charter is —a wish list of affir- 
mations of how a society should 
be without any serious thought 
of what action or organisation 
it would take to get there. The 
main proposal for action is to 
lobby the leaders of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank and the United 
Nations, as well as the leaders 
of their countries. Instead of 
developing a strategy of challeng- 
ing the rule and legitimacy of 
these institutions, which not only 
maintain the status quo but also 
are instrumental in pushing for- 
ward privatisation, ‘free trade’ 
and exploitation, the WMW sug- 
gests we go to these institu- 
tions cap in hand asking for a 
more equitable slice of the pie. 

This approach is a result of the 
make up and political character 
of the movement. It is a contin- 
uation of the Beijing World Con- 
ference on Women organised by 
the United Nations in 1995 and 
addressed by the likes of Hilary 
Clinton and Benazir Bhutto. The 
WMW movement is made up of 
the same constituents as the 
attendees at Beijing: governmen- 
tal and non-governmental organ- 
isations, charities, women groups, 
federations, academics and 
women activists that align them- 
selves with feminist politics. 

In the Charter, it states that 


- they view “...patriarchy as the sys- 


tem oppressing women and cap- 
italism as the system that enables 


a minority to exploit the vast 
majority of women and men. 
These systems reinforce one 
another.” The relationship 
between patriarchy and capital- 
ism appears to be of equal and 
competing systems of oppression. 
In reality, sexism, like racism, 
homophobia and other forms of 
oppression, are tools used to 
maintain the capitalist system. 
They maintain the level of 
exploitation by playing one sec- 
tion of society off against the 
other. 

For example, in the family the 
sexist division of labour means 
women are expected to carry 
out a host of domestic duties and 
childcare. Men clearly benefit 
from this which is why some men 
continue to defend their privi- 
leged role in the family. Howev- 
er the real beneficiaries are the 
capitalists who effectively get 
women to carry out the reproduc- 
tion of labour by raising the 
next generation of workers for 


“nothing. That is why bourgeois 


society does everything to main- 
tain the patriarchal family. While 
men may also dominate many 
spheres of power and influence 
in society such as the workplace 


and political and judicial struc- . 


tures, it is class relations in 
society that explains how exploita- 
tion works not gender . It is the 
capitalist class that exploits work- 
ing class men and women and 
this class is made up of women as 
well as men. 

It is this idea that all women 
suffer the same level of oppres- 
sion under capitalism which blurs 
the class divide and the socio-eco- 
nomic structures underpinning 
capitalism. Although even bour- 
seois women suffer sexism, they 
are representatives of the ruling 


class and will act in the inter-. 


ests of that class —a young women 
worker in a sweatshop factory in 
a Mexican maquiladora has more 
in common with a fellow male 
worker than she does with Hilary 
Clinton or with the ‘first lady’ of 
any country. 

This has consequences for 
how you build a women’s move- 
ment, Feminist movements who 
have subordinated the demands 
of working class women in order 
to maintain unity with bourgeois 
and petty bourgeois women have 
failed to fight consistently against 
oppression. The founders of the 
Suffragette movement in Britain 
suspended their demand for the 
vote after the outbreak of the First 
World War because they put their 
allegiance to their class above 
their solidarity with their sisters. 
Only a working class women’s 


movement in solidarity with an 
international communist move- 
ment has the interests in fight- 
ing against the system that has 
created global inequality and 
oppression. 

Another section of the char- 
ter talks about fair distribution of 
resources, production and 
exchange within a society’s econ- 
omy as being: “the priority [is] of 
satisfying the collective needs, 
eliminating poverty and ensur- 
ing the balance of collective and 
individual interests.” The Char- 
ter opposes the private accumu- 
lation of the means of production, 
wealth, capital, land, and deci- 
sion-making power by a few 
groups and individuals, and yet 
does not say how we would wrest 
the property from its owners, the 
power from the few or how we 
would organise ourselves to bring 
into being such a society. 

The charter renounces any use 
of violence -”...no custom, tradi- 
tion, ideology, religion, political 
or economic system justifies 
the use of violence” —and yet what 
about self-defence? Do women 
have the right to organise and 
defend themselves against rape, 
abuse or murder? We must have 
to right to defend ourselves and 
our communities against the bru- 
talities meted out by the ruling 
class. 

The Charter advocates that 
armed conflicts should be 
resolved through peaceful nego- 
tiations. What does that mean? 
Does it mean in Iraq for exam- 
ple that the Iraqi people should 
cease their resistance against US 
and British occupation and nego- 
tiate with their oppressors? Does 
it mean that Palestinian women 
should give up their fight against 
Israeli tyranny? Those fighting 
back have often been asked to 
negotiate: in other words cease 
their struggle and agree to the 
terms imposed by those in power. 
Today in Iraq only a determined 
political and military struggle 
against the armies of occupation 
and the corrupt government that 
supports them will offer the 
possibility of lasting peace in 
the region. 

The WMW< calls for a society 
free of oppression, exclusion, dis- 
crimination, intolerance and vio- 
lence — but we, as revolutionar- 
ies, are willing to fight for such 
a world and have a strategy to 
do so. We don’t believe that the 
world’s wealthy are going to 
just hand over their profits and 
renounce their old ways to make 
a better world. We are not dream- 
ing of a utopia, but are waging a 
political struggle against the 
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problems today and building a 
strategy of how we will win the 
struggles of tomorrow. 

It is not surprising that the 
WMW is strongest in the devel- 
oping countries where women 
are in the direct firing line of cap- 
italist slobalisation. The relay was 
launched on International 
Women’s Day, 8 March 2005, by 
a 40,000 strong demonstration in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Many of women 
in the countries involved took the 
opportunity presented by the 
relay to raise political issues 
that were crucial to their situa- 
tion. In Colombia, women 
blocked the highway in a protest 
against neo-liberal globalisation 
to demand that the Free Trade 
Area of the Americas be reject- 
ed; in Cuba, they demanded 
reform of monetary policies 
which create poverty and inequal- 
ity and the reform of the UN; in 
Ghana, they are fighting for the 
right to property and secure fam- 
ily life; in Palestine, they are fight- 
ing against the brutal force of the 
occupation; and in Romania they 
want to increase women’s polit- 
ical presence. 

All of these are important 
issues affecting women and ones 
that women are willing to take to 
the streets and fight over. The 
international women’s movement 
needs concrete plans for advanc- 
ing their struggle. The pre-amble 
of the charter says “We women 
have been marching a long time”, 
but they are going to be march- 
ing for a lot longer if they don’t 
realise that lobbying the people 
that maintain the capitalist sys- 
tem is not going to change the 
status quo —it is Soing to take rev- 
olutionary ideas and actions. 

The international women’s 
movement needs to develop a 
political programme that can 
serve as a blueprint to take the 
struggle forward. It needs to be 
open and democratic — to see 
beyond national borders by link- 
ing up with sfruggles in other 
countries. It needs to involve local 
activists, women’s groups and fed- 
erations, but also pull in the trade 
unions that together can strike a 
blow against the capitalists and 
bring the system to a grinding halt 
through strikes and occupations. 

In Workers Power, we support 
the struggles of working class 
women across the globe, at the 
grassroots level, at the factory 
level, national and international 
levels. We aim to build an inter- 
national women’s movement as 
a part of the international work- 
ing class party — the Fifth Inter- 
national — that will overthrow the 
global capitalist system. 
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Weakened by the ‘No’ vote to the constitution, Chirac and his government are 


being met by growing resistance to his policies, writes Marc Lasalle 


he recent victory of the left 

ver the “No” vote to the EU 

Constitution was the latest in 

a line of reverses for Jacques 

Chirac. He was elected presi- 

dent 10 years ago with a mandate from 

the French bosses to defeat the working 

class in the same manner that Ronald 

Reagan and Margaret Thatcher had. But 

Chirac has repeatedly proved powerless 
to win such a strategic victory. 

He now faces serious opposition 
within his own party, the Union pour la 
Majorité Populaire (UMP), from Nico- 
las Sarkozy. An immensely ambitious 
and cynical opportunist, Sarkozy, as 
interior minister of the previous gov- 
ernment, decided to win over the racist 
voters of Jean Marie Le Pen by launch- 
ing a series of vicious anti-immigrant 
and anti-youth measures. He is poised 
to be the right wing's candidate of choice 
in the 2007 presidential election. 

The present prime minister 
Dominique Villepin is Chirac’s chosen 
successor. In order to promote himself 
against Sarkozy, Villepin knows that he 
must act quickly and achieve results for 
the bosses. He must also avoid the 
mishaps that happened to previous Chirac 
premiers when they provoked mass 
strikes and movements. This November 
will be the 10th anniversary of the huge 
upsurge, led by the rail workers, which 
led to the downfall of Alain Juppe. 

Therefore, attacks against the work- 
ers are likely in the coming months. But 
the government walks on thin ice and 
the all-out offensive the bosses are call- 
ing for will probably only come after 
2007 election. 

While the past decade has seen many 
struggles, most of them were in the pub- 


Fuel protests sweep Indones! 


Workers’ trade unions and parties, the 
poor peasants and the anticapitalist youth 
should keep up the protests, demanding 
the total cancellation of the price increases 
adding to this demands for substantial 
rises in wages and organise to back up 
these demands with mass strike action. 


Bali bombing 


As we go to press, it is reperted that suicide 
bombs in Bali have killed 26 people. 
The bombings were, allegedly, carried out by 





For the second time in a year, major fuel 
increases have hit Indonesia. The latest 
rises, of more than 126 per cent have been 


met by widespread protests. 


Demonstrations have occurred in all the 
major cities across Indonesia. Although 
student organisations have taken a leading 
role in initiating them, workers and leftist 
organisations, plus NGOs, and in some 


cities representatives of the local 
government are all involved. 


Fuel increases are a serious issue in 





lic sector. Pressure of the high unem- 
ployment rate, weakness of the trade 
unions, and the move to the right of the 
Socialist and Communist parties explain 
the lower combativity in the private sec- 
tor. For many years the strikes here were 
limited to defensive ones, desperately 
trying to oppose factory closures. But 
this started 4g change recently. 

Aseries of long struggles in the most 
exploited workplaces (McDonalds, Pizza 
Hut, Virgin) shows that a new genera- 
tion of young workers is coming to 
the fore and they are not ready to accept 
the bosses dictates. Two-thirds of the 
new jobs are temporary, part-time or in 
other ways precarious. 

Spring 2005 has seen the first radi- 
cal youth movement for years. A massive 
mobilisation in the lycées opposed the 
government project to reform the sec- 
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privatise the ferry service. 

ondary school system. Led by anar- 
chists and young of the Ligue Commu- 
niste Revolutionnnaire (LCR) members, 
the movement was confronted by the stu- 
dent union betrayals and police repres- 
sion. At the same time new layers of young 
workers are coming to the class struggle 
as shown by recent demos. Reforms of 
the school sector have in the past been 
a spark for a serious workers movement. 

Last winter the pressure of private 
sector workers against low wages 
obliged the unions to organise a few 
days of action and some strikes over the 
wage issue erupted in private compa- 
nies such as Total and Carrefour. The 
CGT, while remaining more radical in 
words than the other major union 
federations, has repeatedly slammed on 
the brakes on such movements and iso- 
lated the sectors in struggle. The CGT 


of protests. The government of President 
Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono promised then 
that there would be no further price 
increases this year. 

The large demonstrations on Thursday 
29 September in Jakarta, ahead of the 
Saturday 1 October price rise, are typical 
of what's been happening across Indonesia. 
Around 5,000 people took to the street 
and marched to the presidential palace. 
These demonstrations were repeated over 
the following days. 

While most of the demonstration was 
formed of broadly progressive forces, the 


bureaucrats do not want an all out gen- 
eral strike, or indeed any situation devel- 
oping out of their strict control. 

The present CGT leadership was 
however discredited with their own rank 
and file activists over their attitude to 
the European Constitution referen- 
dum. General secretary Bernard Thibaut 
tried to impose the European TUC 
line of abstaining from the “No” cam- 
paign. He was defeated in an unprece- 
dented vote at the CGT national coun- 
cil and the federation’s rank and file 
activist played a major role in that cam- 
paign. With the CGT congress next 
spring, Thibaut will have to put ona 
more radical act to get re-elected. 

SUD—a smaller and even more rad- 
ical federation within which the LCR 
has considerable influence — is strong 
only in a few sectors (post, telecom, rail- 
ways) but these are militant ones. But 
it too has failed to grow in recent years. 
More importantly, it lacks any clear 
strategy to build a new confederation 
by organising the huge unorganised 
majority of workers. 

Nor has it broken with the old syn- 
dicalist prejudice (enshrined in the 
Charter of Amiens) for “non-political” 
unions, which leaves the road open to 
reformist electoralism. Despite the high- 
er level of political consciousness of 
many of SUD’s members, it remains tied 
to a marginal role as a radical tiny union 
(like the Cobas in Italy). 

The referendum campaign and the 
success of the No vote have opened a 
new phase for the Socialist Party (PS). 
While the majority campaigned for a 
Yes vote in the referendum, the oppo- 
sition, led by Laurent Fabius, joined the 
No campaign with the Communist Party 


(PCF), the LCR and Attac activists. 
The next PS congress in Novem- 
ber will be a show-down between the 
two blocks. Personal rivalries and petty 
fights by bureaucratic cliques riddle 
both. It seems unlikely that a decisive 
split or exclusion will take place. 
Over the past few months, PCF sec- 
retary Marie-Georges Buffet has been 
trying to build a new Union of the Left, 
re-named the “union populaire”. This 
project may be succesful for several rea- 
sons —tired by long struggles, uncertain 
over the future, eager to stop a victory 


by the right, many working class mili- 


tants are demanding unity from their 
representatives. The PS cannot win with- 
out allying with and being covered on 
its left by the PCF. The LCR is openly 
flirting with PCF and may even join this 
proto governmental alliance. 

The LCR is openly proposing that the 
No campaign transforms itself into an 
electoral alliance consisting of the left- 
wing of the PS, the PCE and itself - what 
it calls the “real left”. Given that the 
other partners have no intention of cut- 
ting all the links to the “right-wing” of 
the SP, without which an electoral vic- 
tory is out of the question, there is the 
possibility that LCR will become the left 
appendix to such a reformist alliance. 

Debates in LCR are already prepar- 
ing the way for this with themes like 
“on what conditions is it possible to par- 
ticipate in a Left government?” The pos- 
sibility of this depends of course on the 
on the willingness of PS and PCF to 
allow LCR to be a member of this 
alliance. This in turn depends on the 
level of class struggle in 2006 and 2007 
and the behaviour of the LCR within it. 

The UK’s Guardian newspaper 
recently carried an article, which quot- 
ed a French academic as saying that a 
pre-revolutionary situation was in the 
offing in France. This was based on the 
plans for another day of action on 
4 October against De Villepin’s reforms. 
The possibility of sectional or youth 
struggles is far from excluded. There is 
certainly massive discontent at a rank 
and file level. But for the workers 
vanguard to launch an indefinite strike 
wave would mean a hard struggle 
against the union bureaucrats. It would 
require organizing the fight independ- 
ently from them in co-ordinations. 

Is the far left, the LCR or Lutte 
Ouvriere, prepared to do this? This 
seems unlikely at the moment. The LCR 
certainly has its sights fixed on the elec- 
toral terrain once again. But the French 
working class and youth have a habit 
of taking their leaders — even their “rev- 
olutionary” ones — by surprise. 





Indonesia where most of the population 
relies on kerosene to fuel cooking stoves 
and where cheap fuel allows people to run 
relatively inexpensive motorbikes. 

The rises are biggest for kerosene, 
something that will disproportionately 
affect the millions of Indonesians already 
living on or below the poverty line. 

The government's response has Deen to 
offer special quarterly payments to 5.6 
rrulion farrnwhes canculeted 25 Demc Me 


a Se 


poorest. but the payments of 300,000 
Rupiah (about £16) to each farnily wil make 
little difference to these people and does 


nothing to alleviate the situation for most 


The fuel rises are casued Dy the remove 
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of a massive fuel subsidy that has 
previously kept Indonesian petrol and 
kerosene the cheapest in the world. But 
with rising oil prices the government has 
claimed that the current subsidy will drive 
them imto further debt. It appears that 
already a fifth to a third of the national 
budiget has been used on fue! subsidies. 
Eartier this year when prices rose for 
the first time, they were met with a wave 


demonstrators were joined by ex- 
Presidents Gus Dur and Megawati 
Sukarnoputri as well as by right-wing 
nationalist and islamist forces, all seeing an 
opportunity to feather their own political 
nests. 

Demonstrators have called for an end to 
the fuel increases, including a group of 
students in Makassar who blocked the 
streets outside their University on 
Saturday, waiting for the fuel increase. 
There have also been calls for the 
President to resign and for an end to the 
signing of free trade agreements that have 
already seen price rises in other household 
staples like rice and cooking oil. 


| Jemaah Islamia, the group responsible for the 
| Bali bombings of 2002 in which more than 200 


people were killed. 
The bombers have shown that they are 
divorced from the real concerns of the millions 
of people who are involved with the fight 


| against the government. 


The bombings also hand the Indonesian 
government an ideal opportunity to unite the 
country behind it in the face of the threat from 
terrorism precisely at a time when it Is under 
attack over the fuel price hike. 

All this is in addition to the targeting of 


| innocent people eating in restaurants. 


For these reasons we condemn the bombings. | 
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oizumi victory 


eral drive 


Japan’s prime minister recently fought — and won — an election where his main opposition was a section 
of his own party. Keith Harvey explains why the privatisation of the Post Office was a central issue 


_ uring the election cam- 
. paign Toshio Hinode, a 
local postmaster, summed 
up the problem of the 
Japanese Post Office for the 
ruling class succinctly. “If ] have to run 
this office based on market principles, 
I'd have to close it down. It wouldn't be 
viable.” 

Japan’s is no ordinary Post Office. It 
is the world’s largest bank, in control 
of £1.75 trillion of savings, drawn from 
85 per cent of Japanese households. Its 
assets are two and a half times bigger 
than Citicorp of the USA, the next 
largest bank in the world. 

The incumbent prime minister 
Junichiro Koizumi of the ruling Liber- 
al Democratic Party (LDP) called a snap 
election on 10 August when his propos- 
als to privatise the post office were 
blocked in the lower house of parlia- 
ment mainly as a result of the votes of 
dissident members of his own party. 

Koizumi opened up his campaign 
not with an attack on the opposition 
Democratic Party of Japan (DPJ) but 
on his own party. “I will smash the 
old LDP and forge ahead with a new 
LDP,” he threatened. He immediately 
expelled the 37 LDP MPs opposed to 
privatisation and sent in hand picked 
celebrity candidates to unseat them 
in the election. 


BREAKING UP THE POST 
Privatising Japan Post and giving the 
LDP a major make-over suggested a 
historic moment in the history of 
post-war Japan; and Koizumi’s gam- 
ble, although it appeared reckless to 
many, paid off on 12 September when 
the votes were counted. He had won a 
landslide victory and the LDP was 
returned with a two-thirds majority in 
the lower house, rendering meaning- 
less any obstruction to his programme 
in the upper house of parliament. 

Koizumi is thus set to push through 
major neoliberal changes to the way 
Japanese capitalism operates and rad- 
ically transform the ideology of his party 
in the process. Toshio Hinode and his 
customers are not the only ones like- 
ly to suffer if he succeeds. 

Koizumi plans to break up Japan 
Post into four companies between 2007 
and 2017 and put its savings at the dis- 
posal of Japanese industry and other 
commercial banks —a huge reservoir 
of investment funds. 

Historically, those savings have been 
a giant slush fund for the ruling LDP — 
in power for all but a few months since 
the second world war. The government 
regularly used the money to fund 
domestic infrastructural projects and 
—ina highly politicised fashion — to pro- 
vide low interest loans to favoured busi- 
nesses. Small businesses that pledged 
to back the Liberal Democrats were 
given loans with no collateral and low 
interest rates from postal services — as 
long as they had the endorsement of 
their member of parliament. 

Japanese could also take out loans 
to the value of 90 per cent of their 
deposits at low rates. Special post- 
masters played a crucial role by act- 
ing as vote-gatherers for the Liberal 
Democrats. 

On the other hand, the post office 
also acted as a quasi-welfare state in the 
countryside. With 280,000 employees 
(more than the Japanese armed forces) 
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in 26,000 branches Japan Post provides 
a form of welfaresespecially in rural areas 
with ageing populations. Post workers 
will check up on people who are infirm 
or ill and go and visit them if need be. 
It is this social non-market function 
that will disappear with privatisation 
and, given the absence of a general wel- 
fare state paid for out of general taxa- 
tion, that will hit the poorest hard. 


ECONOMIC WOES 

Japan is the world’s second largest 
economy. So whether it is booming or 
stagnating makes a big difference to 
the global economy. For the whole of 
the 1990s Japan was mired in the eco- 
nomic doldrums; GDP grew at an 
average of 0.5 per cent a year. The 
cause of this stagnation was the burst- 
ing of a property speculation bubble 
in 1989. In the ensuing years land 
prices collapsed, the stock market 
went into freefall and Japan’s banks 
were saddled with £80bn of bad loans 
on their books. They stopped lending, 
companies stopped borrowing and so 
investment dwindled. 

The government cut interest rates 
to ease the burden of debt and for most 
of the 1990s they were zero or negative. 
These helped companies survive but 
it also set in motion a deflationary 
spiral of falling prices. In turn con- 
sumers — already cautious of spend- 
ing when their jobs were under threat 
— constantly postponed their big pur- 
chases; after all in a deflationary peri- 
od, “prices are always lower tomorrow”. 

So what growth there was in the 
1990s came from two sources. There 
was the pull of the growing Asian 
economies, China above all, which 
sucked in Japan’s exports. Second, 
the government wracked up more 
and more public debt (to 160 per cent 
of GDP) to finance big building and 
infrastructural projects. These “fixes” 
periodically kick-started some growth 
but it soon fell away. Business invest- 
ment and domestic consumer demand 
remained nailed to the floor. 

The “Thatcherite” solution to Japan- 





ese capitalism’s woes would have 
been to keep interest rates fairly high, 
forcing banks and bankrupt firms alike 
to the wall. This would have speeded 
up closures and mergers and given rise 
to mass unemployment. This destruc- 
tion of capital would have allowed pro- 
ductivity and profits to revive and stim- 
ulated new investment. 

But the LDP did not do that. 
Weighed down (from neoliberalism’s 
point of view) by paternalism and clien- 
talism, and fearful of a working class 
revolt, the government and banks 
accepted slow to zero growth, allowing 
a long-term gradual working through 
of the bad debt problem. This kept 


Koizumi “I will 
smash the old LDP” 


unemployment low (always less than 6 
per cent) and preserved “social peace”, 
avoiding massive bouts of class strug- 
gle. But the cost was a lost decade of 
economic growth. 

Economic reform proceeded slow- 
ly, but in 1999 the banks were forced to 
reform more quickly. Koizumi speeded 
up the process after he came to power 
in 2001 with the appointment of Heizo 
Tekenaka as head of financial services. 
He also privatised the state housing cor- 
poration that opened up mortgage busi- 
ness to private companies. 

Taken together with constantly ris- 
ing export volumes to China, Japan’s 
economy turned the corner after 2002. 


REMAKING THE LDP 


| When Koizumi became leader of the LDP this was a break with the past. He 


comes from the Tokyo suburbs unlike most senior leaders of the LDP who hail 
from the countryside. The LDP has traditionally been based on rural farmers and 
the construction industry. It has used government money to finance Japanese 
rice production and protect the farmers from cheaper imports. It has channelled 
huge amounts of money to the building industry often for massive 
infrastructural projects like airports, highways and railways. The projects kept 
parts of the economy ticking over in recession while the LDP received kickbacks 


for its services. 


The LDP is a coalition of all capitalist ideologies held together by its main 
purpose - to grease the wheel and ensure the LDP got the rural vote out; and 
under the Japanese electoral system rural votes count for more than urban 


ones. 


The LDP split in the 1990s and the main opposition party, the DPJ emerged - | 
it is more urban based and polls well in Tokyo and other big cities. At the 
election it stood on a platform of reform of the state bureaucracy, ending the 
large-scale public works programmes and cutting back government expenditure - | 
it promised $90 billion in spending cuts over 3 years. Against the LDP it 
favoured retaining a single state postal corporation but restricting its 
saving/banking operations. It also called for the withdrawal of all troops from 


Iraq by December this year. 


The DPJ was swamped in the election as Koizumi stole their reformist 
clothes. He is determined to push the LDP away from reliance upon the declining 
and ageing rural population and towards the urban middle classes. At the same 
time he is stoutly pro-imperialist and pro-USA, supporting the war against Iraq 
and US bases in Japan. He is much more ideological than past LDP leaders and 
wants to break up the traditional structures between Japanese finance, big 
business and government, to move away from clientalism, the giving of 
contracts to favoured businesses, and the corruption that marked LDP rule, 
towards free market, neoliberal competition. 








The Financial Times recently summed 
the situation up: “In banking the non- 
performing loans problem that crip- 
pled the big banks over the past decade 
is over. At the same time industrial 
companies have dealt with their over- 
capacity, excess labour and debt prob- 
lems. Corporate earnings are expect- 
ed to grow for the fourth consecutive 
year this year.” 

In August, bank lending increased 
for the first time in seven years. 
Business investment and domestic 
demand are beginning to take over 
from exports as the main motor of 
growth. Wages have stopped falling, 
jobs are increasing and prices sta- 
bilised; inflation is even expected 
sometime next year. 


NEOLIBERAL REFORM 

All this makes a big difference to 
Koizumi’s options now he has a huge 
mandate. He came to power pledging 
to cut the massive public debt by rais- 
ing taxes and cutting expenditure, but 
in the end he did neither, as the grad- 
ual return of economic growth sta- 
bilised the budget deficit. Japan 
should grow in the 2-3 per cent range 
for a while, postponing the urgent 
need to increase taxes and cut spend- 
ing, which threatens to stall the eco- 
nomic recovery. 

One thing Koizumi will not relent 
on, however, is his privatisation agen- 
da. Even if the pace of change he pro- 
poses is fairly slow, in the medium term 
it threatens to shake Japan’s political 
and social system to the core. The bour- 
Seois parties will redefine themselves 
more sharply along ideological lines; 
at present there are as many differences 
within the LDP and DPJ as separated 
them from each other; more splits and 
realignments are inevitable. 

Also bound to change is the strong 
paternalistic grip the main bourgeois 
parties and big companies have over 
their workers. Jobs for life, rewards 
based on seniority, fierce company loy- 
alty — all these things have been erod- 
ing for sometime, but Koizumi’s neolib- 
eral counter revolution threatens to 
tear them apart. 

This will provide the objective basis 
for a re-awakened working class move- 
ment that has truly independent (rather 
than company) unions, Politically, those 
class conscious parts of the working class 
have lined up behind the Japanese Com- 
munist Party. The JCP is the second 
largest non-ruling communist party in 
the world, with about 400,000 mem- 
bers belonging to 25,000 branches. Its 
electoral strength, however, is declining. 
It polled 11.3 percent 6f the vote in 2000, 
8.2 percent in 2003 and 7.3 percent, or 
5 million votes, in last month’s elec- 
tion, which allowed it to hang onto the 
nine seats it had previously held. 

The JCP’s vote is dying away as, like 
most social democratising, reformist 
Stalinist parties since 1989, its mem- 
bership is rapidly ageing — its tradition- 
al Stalinist and reformist politics hav- 
ing little appeal for radicalising youth. 
It is not the party of the Japanese work- 
ing class’ future which must be inter- 
nationalist and revolutionary if it is to 
steer the working class through the 
next decades. If the end of the 20th cen- 
tury saw Japan in the economic and 
political doldrums, the opening decades 
of the 21st promises storms ahead. 
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mass strikes and soviets 
In the second of our series on the Russian revolution of 1905, Richard Brenner looks at the 
development of mass strikes and the workers’ councils — soviets 


he carnage in the streets of 
St Petersburg on 9 January 
1905 unleashed a storm of 
strikes across the Russian 
L, Empire. In January, 414,000 
and in February 291,000 workers struck 
in 122 towns and localities. Militant rail 
workers spread the strikes to all the 
industrial centres of Russia and Poland, 
from the huge metalworking plants 
in the capital to the mines of the Donets 
Basin. They broke out too in the non- 
Russian areas: Poland, Finland and the 
Baltic provinces. In March all the uni- 
versities were forcibly closed, as stu- 
dents joined the striking workers. 

This mass strike wave was remark- 
able; nothing like it had been seen 
before. Not in Britain, Germany or 
the United States had such a huge, pro- 
longed and spontaneous wave of strikes 
taken place. The Russian workers’ mass 
strikes — which linked immediate 
economic demands and calls for dem- 
ocratic rights to the overthrow of the 
autocracy — opened the perspective of 
a nationwide revolution to bring down 
the Tsarist regime. 

In January and February over 13,000 
enterprises were affected by strikes. 
Workers’ demands included increases 
in pay, a maximum eight-hour working 
day, provision of medical care, an end 
to verbal and physical abuse by man- 
agers and foremen, and the election of 
recognised workplace representatives. 
Then strike figures fell in March and 
April. Was the revolution over? As if to 
give a resounding ‘no’, the strike wave 
quickly resumed with 220,000 workers 
striking in May. Strike figures remained 
high in June and July (142,000 and 
150,000 respectively) and then fell back 
again in August and September. 

Lenin, in a lecture he gave on the 
1905 revolution 12 years later, said that 
in these months: “Russia was trans- 
formed into a Russia of a revolutionary 
proletariat and a revolutionary people. 
(...) The principal factor in this trans- 
formation was the mass strike.” 

The mass strikes had given birth 
to another new phenomenon, one that 
was to prove of historic importance for 
the world working class — the soviet. 
On 12 May, a strike of textile workers 
broke out in Ivanovo-Voznesensk which 
lasted for a staggering 72 days. Textile 
workers were some of the poorest, worst 
paid, most downtrodden workers in 
Russia. A large majority of them were 
women. On 15 May, 110 delegates from 
the various factories met in a sort of 
council (in Russian, soviet). 

Initially this was a meeting of elect- 
ed workers’ representatives to put their 
case to the government factory inspec- 
tor. But it decided to continue in exis- 
tence as a strike committee. It took 
on more and more tasks in the city, It 
arranged food and supplies, created a 
militia to keep order, issued its own 
press, held daily mass meetings of the 
strikers. On 3 June fights occurred with 
the police and the Cossacks. Eventual- 
ly the strike was defeated and the 
soviet dissolved but the example was to 
be copied in the next great upsurge of 
mass strikes in the autumn. 

In the soviet the textile workers of 
Ivanovo had created an instrument 
excellently adapted to the new means 
of struggle workers were already using, 
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the mass strike. It was a body that chal- 
lenged to the employers and the Tsarist 
police as to who ruled in the factories 
and streets of the city. This instrument 
of struggle would soon be taken up by 
workers in the main cities, particular- 
ly in St Petersburg and Moscow and 
become an instrument of the struggle 
for power. The soviet was the embodi- 
ment of working class democracy — 
democracy for the class struggle. 


Defeats and mutinies 

The main thing undermining the 
prestige and self-confidence of the 
regime was the war with Japan which 
was going from bad to worse. In Janu- 
ary, Port Arthur — the Russian base in 
the Far East, which had been besieged 
for months — surrendered. In Febru- 
ary 1905, the Russian army was 
defeated at Mukden, losing 90,000 
men. The Tsar ordered the Baltic fleet 
to sail halfway round the world to 
recover the desperate situation but it 
was ignominiously beaten and sunk 
by the Japanese navy at the battle of 
Tsushima on 14 May. 

There were major naval mutinies at 
Sevastopol, Vladivostok and Kronstadt, 
peaking in June, with the famous 
mutiny aboard the Battleship Potemkin 
and the associated revolutionary 
upheavals in the Black Sea port of 
Odessa. The Tsar scrambled to accept 
American mediation and a peace treaty 
was signed with Japan in Portsmouth, 
Connecticut in August. 

Simultaneously the Tsar finally 
decided to offer some fake concessions 
to help confuse and demobilise the mass 
movement. On 6 August he issued a 
ukase (decree) which announced that 
a parliament or Duma would be elect- 
ed in the coming months. Nevertheless 
he also made it clear that the great mass 
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The massacre of the people of Odessa by Tsarist troops re-created in the film Battleship Potemkin, by M. Eisenstein, 


of the population, the workers and all 
but the richest peasants, would be 
excluded from the electorate. This pro- 
posal, which came to be called after the 
minister in charge of it, the Bulygin 
Duma, greatly excited the Liberals 
but was rejected out of hand by the 
workers’ party — the Social Democ- 
rats — and the Socialist Revolutionar- 
ies (peasant based populists). They 
determined to boycott any elections 
and press on with the demand for a con- 
stituent assembly. The Bolsheviks 
stressed that only an armed insurrec- 
tion and a provisional revolutionary 
government could convene a con- 
stituent assembly. 

In August Lenin published a pam- 
phlet — Zwo Tactics of Socia! Democ- 
racy in the Democratic Revolution. 
He accepted that the Russian revolution 
was a bourgeois revolution (one which 
would open the road to democracy and 
capitalism), and not a socialist revolu- 
tion that would enable the working class 
to commence the construction of a 
planned economy in place of capitalism. 
Nevertheless, Lenin added that the bour- 
seoisie in Russia was anti-revolutionary 
and would always seek to compromise 
with Tsarism, using the mass action of 
the workers and peasants to win reforms 
but betraying their interests once they 
had secured themselves a place at the 
ruling table. The social classes that would 
carry out the revolution were the work- 
ing class leading the peasantry, soa pro- 
visional revolutionary government 
would have to be what he called a “dem- 
ocratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peasantry”. This envisaged a provi- 
sional government of social democrats 
and SR populists. 

By contrast the Menshevik leaders 
— Pavel Axelrod, Yulii Martov and Geor- 
gi Plekhanov — argued that because 





of the bourgeois character of the rev- 
olution, the liberal bourgeoisie had to 
be pressured into replacing Tsarism. 
Instead of an alliance with the peas- 
antry, they sought an alliance with 
the liberal bourgeoisie. The social 
democracy, representing the working 
class, would remain a party of opposi- 
tion and would not participate in the 
sovernment. 

A third alternative perspective was 
advanced by Trotsky and Alexander Hel- 
phand, known as Parvus. This was 
known as the permanent revolution, 
meaning that starting as a bourgeois 
and democratic revolution, it must pass 
over to working class and socialist meas- 
ures and spread on an international 
level. Trotsky and Parvus argued that 
the working class must seize power and 
form a workers’ government, relying 
on the support of the peasantry. Once 
in power this government would be 
obliged to make inroads into the eco- 
nomic domination of the capitalists, if 
only to prevent them sabotaging the 
revolution. The economic backward- 
ness of Russia meant that there was 
no question of completing the socialist 
revolution in Russia. It must be active- 
ly spread to the advanced capitalist 
countries of central and western Europe. 
Clearly Trotsky and Parvus’ perspective 
and that of Lenin and the Bolsheviks 
were the closest since both emphasised 
placing no reliance on the bourgeoisie 
to overthrow the Tsar and take power, 
the necessity of an armed uprising by 
the workers, and the formation of a pro- 
visional government which would break 
up the Tsarist state. 

Nevertheless the summer saw a 
distinct ebbing of the revolutionary tide. 
Repression increased, and the Tsar 
moved ahead to impose the “Bulygin 
Duma”. Nicholas even felt secure enough 


to go on holiday. But he was relaxing too 
soon. The most intensive phase of the 
revolution was about to break out. 


The October general strike 


Towards the end of September mass 
strike action broke out again. The 
combination of the autocracy’s police 
violence and social-democratic agita- 
tion increasingly spurred this to a 
higher, more directly political, level. 
On 19 September the Moscow print- 
ers began a strike for higher wages. 
On 2 October printers in St Peters- 
burg struck in solidarity, On 22 Sep- 
tember clashes occurred with the 
police — firearms were reportedly 
used. Spurred by a police attack on a 
meeting of the bakers’ union, dele- 
gates of strikers convened a soviet. On 
the railways, the workers were already 
set on staging an all-Russian strike to 
coincide with the opening of the new 
State Duma which was scheduled to 
take place in January 1906. 

The struggle was subject to numer- 
ous ebbs and flows. On 4 and 5 Octo- 
ber the Moscow printers returned to 
work — the St. Petersburg printers 
followed. Trotsky observed that “every- 
day life seemed about to return, but that 
was only how it looked.” 

Yet over the coming days the strike 
movement unexpectedly gathered 
momentum. A railway strike began on 
7 October: an all-Russian railway union 
was finally founded on 8 October. The 
next day the other lines struc. Moscow- 
Kiev-Voronezh, Moscow-Brest. The slo- 
gans of the railway workers linked eco- 
nomic and political demands: 
eight-hour day, civil liberties, amnesty, 
constituent assembly. Along the lines 
the telegraph spread news of the 
mounting action. | 

As the strikes in various sectors gath- 
ered force the strikers themselves began 
to elect delegates. The Mensheviks 
saw a conference of such representa- 
tives as an embodiment of their call 
for “organs of revolutionary self-gov- 
ernment”. Trotsky who arrived from 
Finland about this time had developed 
the idea of a council of elected delegates 
to organise the strike actions. Thus at 
a meeting of about 40 delegates, held 
in the St Petersburg Technological Insti- 
tute a soviet was formed on 13 Octo- 
ber. The first chair was a lawyer and 
Menshevik sympathiser, Krustalev- 
Nosar. But the real political influences 
on the soviet soon became Trotsky 
and Parvus. It set out to draw delegates 
from as many factories and trade unions 
as possible on the basis of one dele- 
gate per 500 workers. By November 562 
delegates from 147 factories and 16 
trade unions to their places in the sovi- 
et. The example was followed in Moscow 


-and 50 other cities and towns, plus a few 


peasants’ and soldiers’ soviets. 

The Bolshevik faction in St Peters- 
burg was initially cautious about the 
call for an all out general strike and 
downright suspicious about the forma- 
tion of the soviet. It was not until 13 
October that the Petersburg Commit- 
tee of the RSDLP issued a call for a gen- 
eral strike. By then the entire rail net- 
work — some 750,000 workers — were 
on strike. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers from enterprises of every type 
...continued on page 14 
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the World: one big union 








Mark Hoskisson \ooks at the history of the Industrial Workers of the World one hundred years on from 
its foundation, while Patrick Spackman reviews Wobblies! an illustrated history 


his summer, 350 British 
TGWU members in the car 
industry in Liverpool and 
Avonmouth went into dis- 

m. pute over a wage cut. They 
“lost” the keys of thousands of Ford 
cars they were transporting to the 
showrooms to meet the mad August 
rush for new number plates. 

Without the keys the cars would not 
start. Without decent wages the work- 
ers couldn’t live. They did what they 
had to. And they won. 

They embodied the living spirit of 
Bill Jones, a figure bequeathed to us by 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW), better known as the Wobblies. 

Who was Bill? According to Wobbly 
legend Bill was: 

“On the firing line, with stink in his 
clothes, rebellion in his brain, hope in 
his heart, determination in his eye and 
direct action in his gnarled fist.” 

Bill was the nameless worker who 
made our movement possible. He was 
theory made flesh. He was a slogan 
made real. He was the working class. 

We can learn a lot about class strug- 
gle from the Wobblies that isn’t in 
any books. The Wobblies succeeded in 
passing on a legacy of class struggle tac- 
tics second to none. 

But in the end they failed because 
they didn’t understand the relationship 
between these tactics and the great 
political tasks that confront the work- 
ing class, above all the task of organ- 
ising both militant unions and revolu- 
tionary parties as distinct but 
inter-related organisations. That fail- 
ure doomed the Wobblies. 

Founded 100 years ago in June 1905 
at Brands Hall Chicago, the IWW went 
from being the most promising work- 
ing class organisation to emerge in the 
USA into a tiny communist-baiting 
irrelevance within 20 years. 

The initial driving force behind 
the formation of the [WW was the West- 
ern Federation of Miners. This was the 
union of hard rock miners, the miners 
who blasted and then clawed copper, 
silver and iron out of the western 
mountains. 

Men like Big Bill Haywood and Vin- 
cent St John led it — men who had 
fought brutal strikes against the min- 
ing barons out in the Wild West. Pay 
rises might follow a strike, but only if 
the strikers had enough six-shooters to 
see off the private gun thugs the boss- 
es hired to kill them. 

Such a union was anathema to the 
American Federation of Labour (AFL) 
or the American Separation of Labour 
as the IWW christened it. The AFL, 
led by Samuel Gompers, was the pro- 
totype business union. It excluded 
blacks and most other non-white races. 
It largely excluded women and it 
spurned the unskilled. It was based 
entirely on skilled workers who took 
more pride in their craft than they did 
in their class. 

The AFL promoted itself on its abil- 
ity to avoid strikes. It existed as a base 
for Gompers’ forelock-tugging bureau- 
cracy and as a glorified mutual insur- 
ance scheme for the mere 1.5 million 
workers it organised in 1900 (a time 
when the immigrant workforce alone 
— itself a minority of the working 
class — numbered 11.5 million). 
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The AFL's pre-occupation with the 
“labour aristocracy” and their good rela- 
tions with their employers led the min- 
ers to look for an alternative federation 
more in tune with its experience of 
fighting ruthless bosses. It found allies 
in the German-dominated Brewery 
Workers Union and the English-dom- 
inated Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers. The miners federation split from 
the AFL and with the brewery work- 
ers and engineers formed the Ameri- 
can Labour Union. 

Led the by the miners federation, 
which had between 50,000 to 100,000 
members, the American Labour Union 
united with socialist and anarchist 
activists to convene the June 1905 
“Continental Congress of the Working 
Class” — the founding congress of the 
IWW. 

The congress was a carnival of work- 
ing class resistance. It rejected craftism 
in favour of industrial unionism, racism 
in favour of organising every race and 
creed, sexism by placing women at the 
forefront of its organisation. Indeed 
Lucy Parsons, a black woman, made a 
keynote speech spelling out that the 
occupation and sit-down strike should 
become the weapons of the class strug- 
dle in the future. 

The IWW’s message was simple and 
direct. As the preamble to the consti- 
tution put it: “The working class and 
the employing class have nothing in 
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common... Instead of the conserva- 
tive motto ‘a fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work’ we must inscribe on our 
banner the revolutionary watchword, 
‘Abolition of the wage system’. It is the 
historic mission of the working class 
to do away with capitalism.” 

But behind these rousing words ten- 
sions existed at the conference, ten- 
sions between different political ideolo- 
gies and strategies. The failure to resolve 
these tensions dogged the entire histo- 
ry of the Wobblies. 

Indeed the tensions flared quicker 
than anyone expected when, not long 
after the conference, Big Bill Haywood 
was framed for the murder of Frank 
Steuenberg, Idaho’s state governor. He 
was found not guilty in 1906 in a cele- 
brated court case but during the time 
he spent in jail waiting for the case to 
come to trial the IWW stagnated. 

In the first place this was down to 
a conflict between the industrial union- 
ists like Vincent St John and the sec- 
tarian socialists like Daniel De Leon. 

The industrial unionists saw the 
union itself as the vehicle for society 
wide change — via the peaceful gener- 
al strike — and regarded political 
work, electoral or not, as a diversion. 

De Leon favoured a union that was 
little more than a propaganda society, 
an industrial arm of his Socialist Labor 
Party, geared towards increasing its 
electoral support. 





The anarchists, like Lucy Parsons 
and father Hagerty — who were even 
more hostile to political action — 
sided with St John in the dispute. 

St John, won a decisive victory over 
De Leon and began to turn the union 
around. From 1909 to 1912 its agita- 
tors deployed many of the tactics that 
made the Wobblies famous. 

In the Goldfield Nevada strikes they 
built on the idea of workers’ control 
that was used as such a potent weapon 
in the Russian Revolution of 1905. St 
John said of the strike in Nevada: “No 
committee was ever sent to the employ- 
ers. The unions adopted the wage scales 
and regulated the hours. The secretary 
posted the same on a bulletin board out- 
side the union hall, and it was the law. 
The employers were forced to come and 
see the committee.” 

At the Genera! Electric plant in 
Shenectady, New York state, the IWW 
led the first recorded occupation, 
lasting 65 hours. 

In the face of violence by the boss- 
es’ thugs or state troopers the IWW 
issued a simple statement during a 
strike at the Pressed Steel plant at McK- 
ees Rock in Pennsylvania: “For every 
striker’s life you take a trooper’s life will 
be taken.” During the same strike 60 
workers agreed to scab. The minute 
they were inside they revealed them- 
selves as Wobblies and persuaded every 
real scab to strike. Victory soon fol- 





lowed, boosting the prestige of the Wob- 
blies in the eyes of militant workers 
throughout the land. 

But despite the ingenuity of their 
tactics and the colourful characters 
in their ranks, who put their message 
to song, like Joe Hill, the IWW did not 
become a mass organisation. In essence 
it was a cadre organisation, moving 
from town to town spreading the rev- 
olutionary unionist gospel through 
propaganda. 

But the Wobblies never grew as a 
result of it. They did not follow up their 
strikes with solid organising among the 
masses. Indeed the anarchists did not 
want to do this. For them the IWW was 
a vehicle for anarchist propaganda and 
they were hostile to the idea of a cen- 
tralised union capable of drawing in 
non-anarchist workers. In 1910 their 
drive to decentralise the organisation 
completely, leaving them free to do as 
they pleased where they pleased, led to 
a second major feud in the Wobblies. 
On returning from a tour of Europe, 
Big Bill Haywood and St John led a fight 
to build a proper mass membership 
centralised union. 

Haywood had developed his under- 
standing of industrial unionism through 
discussions and debate with European 
syndicalists the reformists of the Social- 
ist Party, who counterposed electoral 
work to industrial struggle, and the 
anarchist influenced decentralisers. 

Industrial unionism — syndicalism 
—is abelief that industrial action by the 
workers united in a single union, could 
abolish capitalism. You don’t needa 
party and you don’t need a programme; 
you just need a union and you just need 
a general strike. 


The idea was best expressed in verse: 


“If the workers took a notion 
They could stop all speeding 
trains; 

Every ship upon the ocean 

They can tie with mighty chains 

Every wheel in the creation 

Every mine and every mill 

Fleets and armies of the nation 

Will at their command stand 

still.” 

Against the decentralisers this creed 
looked good. And Haywood and St John 
were able to win the dispute inside 
the IWW. It appeared to emphasise 
organising workers’ action over abstract 
propaganda. And in 1912, at the 
Lawrence textile strike in Massachu- 
setts, it came to life. Thousands of work- 
ers, speaking around 60 different lan- 
guages, were organised by the IWW into 
amass strike agairi$t wage cuts. 

The strike was won and Haywood 
and the industrial unionists won out- 
right control of the union. 

But industrial unionism alone was 
not sufficient. It actually substituted 
a small cadre group at the top of the 
IWW for both a mass trade union 
embracing workers of many different 
political persuasions and a revolution- 
ary party openly trying to win those 
workers over to its programme. Instead, 
the revolutionary minority was content 
to pass itself off as a union by day in 
front of the workers, and a party by 
night in the salons of the intellectuals. 

The political ideas of the leaders 
were kept largely private and each indi- 
..-continued on page 14 
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walked out alongside them. The prin- 


ciple Bolshevik leader then present in 
St Petersburg, Alexander Bogdanov, 
was hostile to the idea of a soviet. The 
Bolsheviks correctly opposed the Men- 
sheviks’ idea of creating what they 
called “organs of self-government” 
whilst there was still a fully blown 
Tsarist dictatorship in operation and as 
an alternative to an armed insurrec- 
tion. For the Bolsheviks this was cen- 
tral to winning democratic liberties and 
then it would not be a matter just of 
self-government but of power over the 
whole of the country. 

Bogdanov and the Petersburg Bol- 
shevik leadership however made a seri- 
ous mistake. Bogdanov came up with 
the idea of issuing an ultimatum to the 
nascent soviet: adopt the party pro- 
gramme of the Social Democrats or 
convert itself into a purely trade union 
body. However this wooden schemat- 
ic approach fell apart the moment the 
Bolsheviks tried to apply it. It soon 
became clear to them that if their 
ultimatum were to be passed an impor- 
tant minority of Socialist Revolution- 
aries and the majority of non-party del- 
egates might well be driven away 
from the soviet. The soviet itself did not 
even vote on the proposal. And the Bol- 
sheviks quickly abandoned it. 

Soon Lenin’s arrival from abroad in 
early November buried this ultimatist 
approach. Lenin attended the soviet and 
was immediately impressed with both 
its actual role in leading the general 
strike and its potential. This quickly led 
the Bolsheviks to a more proactive and 
positive attitude to the soviets. Lenin 
saw that far from being obstacles to 
it, they could become organs of the 
insurrection. And if it were success- 


..-1WW continued from page 13 
vidual strike was a thing in itself. Once 
it was over the leaders would move on 
to a new strike, often leaving little 
behind — the IWW membership in 
Lawrence simply collapsed after the 
strike had been won. 

The problem with this approach 
by the industrial unionists was stark- 
ly revealed a year later when the Pater- 
son Silk workers’ strike in New Jersey 
was defeated after a heroic struggle. 

This defeat prompted a major debate 
in the IWW with some members 
expressing the view that the IWW was 
in danger of becoming a sort of trav- 
elling stage show, a touring strike 
movement, which did not take the gen- 
eral movement forward. 

This view was argued by Ben 
Williams, the editor of the IWW’s paper 
Solidarity: “At present we are to the 
labour movement what the highdiver 
is to the circus. A sensation, marvel- 
lous and ever-thrilling. We give them 
thrills. We do hair-raising stunts and 
send the crowd home to wait impatient- 
ly for the next sensationalist to come 
along. As far as making industrial 
unionism fit the everyday life of the 
workers, we have failed miserably.” 

An IWW field organiser was even 
more forthright: “A spontaneous strike 
is a spontaneous tragedy unless there 
is strong local organisation on the spot.” 

The debate prompted the IWW to 
change its orientation — but not its 
industrial unionist creed. In 1914 St 
John retired to go gold prospecting. Bill 
Haywood became the general secretary 
and moved from New York to Chicago. 
But Haywood decided that industrial 
centres — with a stable working class 
—were immune to the industrial union- 
ist doctrine. The answer was to turn 
west, to the migrant workers who trav- 
elled the west and mid-west following 
the harvests for working, riding the 
freight trains with their IWW red card 
as protection. 

The results of this turn were very 
good. Two significant mass unions, the 
Brotherhood of Timber Workers (which 
was about half black) and the Agricul- 
tural Workers Organisation both joined 
the IWW and were engaged in remark- 
able organising drives across the 
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ful, they could become the founda- 
tion of a provisional government. 

In fact the Bolsheviks — and most 
of the Mensheviks, plus the small group 
of militants around Trotsky and Parvus 
— had taken a clear stance in support 
of the mass strike as a key weapon of 
working class struggle. At the same time 
they all opposed the arguments of the 
anarcho-syndicalists that a general 
strike would be sufficient to bring down 
Tsarism and capitalism and install 
decentralised working class control over 
the economy. Their view was that a gen- 
eral strike could unite the working class 
and rouse even its more backward 
sections to struggle, but that alone it 
would be insufficient to overthrow the 
autocracy. 

Thus Trotsky wrote: “... a strike 
brings the army of the revolution to its 
feet. But neither the one nor the other, 
in itself, creates a state revolution. The 
power still has to be snatched from the 
hands of the old rulers and handed over 
to the revolution. That is the funda- 
mental task. A general strike only cre- 
ates the necessary pre-conditions; it 
is quite inadequate for achieving the 
task itself.” 

What months of liberal petitioning 
and pleading had failed to achieve, 
the general strike wrung from the Tsar 
within a matter of days. On 17 October, 
he issued what became known as the 
Constitutional Manifesto. In it the 
frightened Nicholas promised freedom 
of conscience, speech, assembly, and 
union; that the lower classes would 
be able to vote in elections to the Duma; 
and that no law would take effect with- 
out the approval of the Duma. The Tsar 
followed this initiative with the appoint- 
ment of the liberal stockbroker Witte 
as prime minister. 


west. But the turn was based on the idea 
that these workers — the footloose 
“bindlestiffs” and the rootless hobos — 
were a vanguard, superior to the indus- 
trial working class in the great cities of 
the USA. 

Accordifig to Solidarity the hobo 
“embodies the very spirit of the IWW. 
His cheerful cynicism, his frank and out- 
spoken contempt for most of the con- 
ventions of bourgeois society... make 
him an admirable exemplar of the icon- 
oclastic doctrines of revolutionary 
unionism. His anomalous position, half 
industrial slave, half vagabond adven- 
turer, leaves him infinitely less servile 
than his counterpart in the East.” 

Haywood had decided the only 
way to beat Gompers was by ignoring 
the factory workers and “reaching down 
into the gutters” to the itinerant work- 
ers. It was a return to his early ideals 
shaped in the west. It was a return to 
“Hobohemia’”. 

At the point where it could have 
mounted a serious challenge to the AFL 
the IWW collapsed because it could not 
give a clear political answer to the big 
political question everyone was talking 
about between 1914 and 1916 — the war 
and the USA's entry into it. 

Of course the IWW were opposed 
to the war. But they had no answer to 
what should be done — politically — by 
the working class to oppose it. They 
could not do this because it would 
threaten to blow their organisation 
apart. That was the price for not relat- 
ing their politics to the everyday strug- 
gles of the workers that they led. The 
furthest the IWW went was pacifist 
opposition to the war, again expressed 
in a classic song: 

“I love my flag I do, I do 

Which floats upon the breeze 

I also love my arms and legs 

And neck, and nose and knees 

One little shell might spoil them 

all 

Or give them such a twist 

They would be of no use to me 

I guess I won’t enlist” 

But the IWW leaders offered no 
explanation of the cause of war and 
no political programme that could turn 
the war into a revolution. They were 
found wanting because they had 





In countless revolutions since, 
movements have responded to such 
concessions by entering into negotia- 
tions with the regime. Under reformist 
leadership the working class movement 
has invariably sacrificed its independ- 
ence, ceding hegemony of this “dem- 
ocratic revolution” to the bourgeois 
compromisers, often with the approval 
of people who call themselves revolu- 


Trotsky described 
the Tsar’s 
Manifesto not as a 
step towards 
democracy but as 
a gambit of a 
desperate regime 
and “a prelude to 
martial law” 


tionaries or the “far left”. Yet in 1905, 
the Liberals’ joyous reaction to the 
Tsar’s manifesto was not matched by 
the revolutionary social democrats. 
They warned the masses of the Tsar's 
deceit and his real aims — the demobil- 
isation of the movement. 

On 17 October, the very day of the 
Tsar’s manifesto, Lenin’s article An Equi- 
librium of Forces stated unambiguous- 
ly: “If we do not rise to a higher level, 
if we do not manage to launch an 
independent offensive, if we do not 
smash the forces of Tsarism, do not 


embraced the idea of the vanguard 
(themselves) but had separated that 


idea from the notion ofarevolutionary | 
party committed to winning over the | 


entire working class. 

Haywood said that because person- 
al injury prevented him from enlisting 
he had no business offering advice on 
what to do to others. 

The state, however, seized the 
opportunity that US entry into the war 
offered to move against an organisa- 
tion that it regarded as both “unde- 
sirable” and “un-American”. Despite 
the IWW not breaking any laws, raids 
were launched against all their offices. 
Their members were rounded up. Many 
were killed by reactionary gangs. And 
the entire leadership was arrested and 
put on trial for treachery. When the tri- 
als came in 1918 Haywood and the 
other leaders were all given jail sen- 
tences, some as long as 20 years. 

The IWW was smashed and never 
recovered. Frank Little was lynched. 


Big Bill and the Saint were chained | 
together and shipped to Leavenworth | 


for a 20-year stretch (though Haywood 
eventually made it to the Soviet Union). 

After that the IWW went into sharp 
decline, with anarchists taking over its 
leadership and by 1924 splits had turned 
it into a rump organisation. 

But despite that failure the IWW’s 
tactics, its indomitable spirit, its 
courage and humour in the face of 
the class enemy and its advocacy of 
industrial unionism — workers’ control, 
rank and file organisation, a fight 
against craftism, racism and sexism, 
militant class struggle action—all mark 
it down as a revolutionary movement. 

Its spirit was summed up when, after 
the 1918 trial, one of the defendants 
who was given 20 years, Ashleigh, said: 
“When the verdict came we bore our- 
selves proudly as kings in the exalted 
dignity of a cause that knows no defeat 
— the cause of the working class. Just 
think of labor, powerful, yet blind, stum- 


bling, fumbling, hesitating — yet | 


slowly awakening to its historic mis- 
sion: that of fighting on the world-wide 
arena of the class struggle, for the free- 
dom of the whole world.” 

They are our Wobblies. And always 
will be. 


destroy its actual power, then the rev- 
olution will stop half-way, then the bour- 
sgeoisie will fool the workers. Rumour 
has it that a constitution has been decid- 
ed upon. If that is so, then it follows that 
the tsar is heeding the lessons of 1848 
and other revolutions: he wants to grant 
a constitution without a constituent 
assembly, before a constituent assem- 
bly, apart from a constituent 
assembly...this implies ... skipping the 
revolution deceiving the people...” 

Meanwhile in Petersburg Trotsky 
and the leaders of the new workers’ sovi- 
et took a similar stance. In a famous 
speech, he contrasted the Manifesto’s 
words with the repressive actions of the 
autocracy and described the Manifesto 
not as a step towards democracy but as 
a gambit of a desperate regime and “a 
prelude to martial law”. 

The Tsar appointed Witte prime 
minister with responsibility for fuelling 
illusions in the coming “constitution- 
al” monarchy, but still relied on his 
police chief in Petersburg, General Tre- 
pov, who had posted the infamous order 
to the troops on the eve of the Octo- 
ber general strike “no blank shots: spare 
no bullets”, and his Minister of the Inte- 
rior P. N. Durnovo. The latter, with 
his imperial master’s approval, 
unleashed the most reactionary forces 
across Russia to try to poison the con- 
sciousness of the workers with anti- 
Jewish racism and also savagely attack 
the revolutionaries and the militant 
vanguard of the working class. 

Who were these forces, who in many 
ways pre-figured 20th century fascism? 
The Union of the Russian People unit- 
ed anumber of reactionary forces which 
had been springing up after 1900 as the 
revolutionary ferment increased. The 
secret police — the Okhrana — played a 
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large part in organising and arming 
bands of thugs, the Black Hundreds. It 
was the Okhrana who had manufactured 
the bible of anti-Semitism the Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion in 1903. The 
Tsar and the court clique also played a 
key role in encouraging atrocities 
against the Jews by launching a furious 
campaign of pogroms. Lumpenprole- 
tarian gangs attacked Jews, students, 
workers and, in one recorded instance, 
school students. Hundreds were killed 
in Kiev, thousands in Odessa. 

In Zhitomir, a city with a two-thirds 
Jewish population, seminary students 
mounted armed resistance to the 
pogromists. By the end of October, there 
had been more than 57 pogroms in 
cities and towns across Russia. In St 
Petersburg however'the soviet enor- 
mously expanded its workers militia. It 
persuaded gunsmiths to sell large quan- 
tities of revolvers, despite police 
attempts to stop them. Engineering fac- 
tories produced sabres. Printers stopped 
the production of pogromist literature. 
Attempts by the Black Hundreds to 
march on the Soviet were broken up. 
No pogrom occurred in St Petersburg. 

But the turn of the regime and its 
arch-reactionary social base to these 
actions made it clear that no hope or 
reliance could be based on Witte and 
the Tsar’s constitutional guarantees. 
The only safety and hope for the work- 
ing class, the peasants, the oppressed 
nationalities, the persecuted Jewish 
population was to go forward to the 
overthrow of Tsarism. The working 
class movement, the revolutionary 
social democrats had now to put the 
question of the struggle for power at 
the top of its agenda. 


To be continued... 
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ne hundred years of the Indus- 
(es Workers of the World is cel- 
ebrated in print with this won- 
derful graphic history. Illustrated and 
narrated by a wide range of American 


artists, including Harvey Pekar of Amer- 


ican Splendor fame, the book charts the 
history of the IWW from its 1905 incep- 
tion in Chicago to the present day. 

I have to say I ama fan of the comic 
strip and would like to see more in 


— the labour movement. The Writers and 


Readers publishing co-operative of the 
late 1970s and 1980s produced the 
excellent Beginners series that, for me, 
was an engaging introduction to Marx, 
Lenin and Trotsky. And of course many 
strikes, including the Great Miners’ 
strike of 1984-85, have unleashed a 
multitude of artists from the rank 
and file, producing everything from bul- 
letins, badges and banners, to stage 
plays, films and inspirational songs. 
In this comprehensive account we 


| find, among many others, the fiery 
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Mother Jones, the bard of the hobos Joe 


Hill, the legendary “Big” Bill Haywood. 

Bill, speaking at the Wobblies’ inau- 
sural conference, says its purpose is, 
“to confederate the workers of this 
country into a working class movement 
because the American Federation of 
Labor ... does not represent the work- 
ing class.” 

The outstanding feature of the Wob- 
blies, on the other hand, was their desire 
to organise the most downtrodden of 
the class: the hobos, migrant workers 
who travelled the States onboard rail- 
way freight cars, in search of a dollar. 

The story of the Wobblies is one of 
working class heroism and solidarity. 
It is a tradition that ran deep in the 
hearts of the US working class and is 
a reminder to us of the socialist future 
of the United States and the whole 
world. After you’ve read our article 
on the IWW, I suggest you run out 
and get yourself a copy of this inspir- 
ing book. 


www.workerspower.com 


Against Section 9 


Dear Workers Power 

Around 500 people gathered in 
Bolton for the first national demon- 
stration against Section 9 and against 
all deportations, called by the Sukula 
Family Must Stay campaign. 

There were union banners from 
East London Teachers’ Association, 
South Yorkshire TGWU, Oldham 
Trades Council, various Unison branch- 
es, Manchester NUJ, among others and 
lots of anti-deportation campaigns 
including from Manchester, Sheffield, 
Birmingham and Revolution the 
socialist youth group. 

Chanting, “Refugees have the right, 
here to stay, here to fight!” “No bor- 
ders, no nations, stop the deporta- 
tions!” and slogans against Section 9, 
Blair and Clarke’s draconian powers to 
try to starve out “failed” asylum seek- 
ers, the mood of the demo was lively 
and militant. As we marched into 
the town square, onlookers joined in 
the demo and gathered for the rally. 

Natalie Mills, secretary of Bolton 
Metro Unison struck a defiant note say- 
ing Unison members who refused to 
implement section nine would have 
the full backing of the union. 

Janet Alder, sister of Christopher 
Alder murdered by racist police seven 
years ago and still fighting for jus- 
tice, condemned this system as a racist 
tyranny and applauded the bravery of 
the Sukulas and others fighting back. 
“The tide is beginning to turn!” she 
said to loud cheers, “We can defeat the 
government on this.” 

As chair of the campaign and pres- 
ident of Bolton NUT, I called on work- 
ers in Unison to continue their stance 
to refuse to carry out the government’s 
barbaric racist policies and for Unison 
and other unions to ballot their mem- 





bers to support industrial action and 
for the trade union movement in gen- 
eral to recruit migrant workers. 
“The Sukulas from the beginning have 
fought this campaign on the basis of 
being against all deportations and all 
immigration controls. Immigration 
laws kill! We must defeat section nine.” 

The next step is to organise mili- 
tants in the trades unions and to get 
more high profile support in the 
unions and the left. 

This march showed the way forward 
in beginning to unite the various anti- 
deportation campaigns. If we can keep 
up the momentum of this campaign 
and gather pace on the 22 October 
demo in Cardiff and the trade union 
conference organised by the NUJ and 
FBU for 26 November we can begin to 
see the way to win. 

Jason Travis 
Chair of Sukula campaign 


Refugees in Bradford 


Dear Workers Power 
I work for a housing association in 
the Bradford area. I support refugees 
who have just received indefinite 
leave to remain. I want to tell the 
truth about the way asylum seekers 
and refugees are treated to counter 
the lies of the government and media. 
The local authorities in Yorkshire 
& Humberside have an agreement with 
the government that numbers will not 
ever be greater than 0.5 per cent of the 
population. The actual numbers are 
even less, and getting smaller. 
Asylum seekers have no choice over 
where they live and most are housed 
in private accommodation. Councils 
provide a smaller number of proper- 
ties under a contract with the Home 
Office and they receive extra funding 
from the government to do this. The 





properties chosen are in poor condi- 
tion or ones local people do not want 
to live in. Ifasylum seekers prove their 
case and accepted as refugees, they 
have to find their own housing or sit 
on the council waiting list just the 
same as anyone else and as a result 
many refugees become destitute. 

Once refugees receive their letter 
of permanent status they are left 
with no support and are given no infor- 
mation on services they need. The 
major problem refugees are facing at 
the moment in Bradford is receiving a 
permanent national insurance num- 
ber. The current waiting list for receiv- 
ing a number is 16 weeks! Refugees 
can receive a temporary national insur- 
ance number, which allows them to 
work but are unable to claim benefits. 

Every refugee is entitled to a 30 per 
cent back payment once they have their 
status but they have to produce all rel- 
evant documentation to prove who 
they are. I took a client to the social 
security office in Bradford where he 
had to attend an interview for his back 
payment The adviser asked for all his 
relevant documentation. But his pass- 
port was with the Department of Work 
and Pensions for his application for 
benefits. The social security office 
called DWP, which said that they had 
sent his passport back to the Home 
Office because they were questioning 
whether it was fake! This just shows 
how refugees are treated like criminals 
and humiliated. 

We need to build the Asylum Lies 
campaign and talk to people in schools, 
colleges and workplaces about the 
racist discrimination that asylum seek- 
ers and refugees are facing in society 
this can be done through building anti- 
deportation campaigns and anti-racist 
actions. 

Rebecca Smith 
Bradford 


Playing with Politics? 


Rachel Hodgins reviews Playing with Fire by David Edgar, National Theatre to 21 October 


a welcome revival of 

political theatre in Britain. 
David Edgar started his career as 
one of a generation of political 
playwrights and, unlike many of 
his contemporaries of 30 years 
ago, has been producing political 
drama since then. 

Edgar’s Destiny (1976) dealt 
with the rise of the far-right and 
sought to expose the National 
Front as a fascist organisation. 
Playing w'th Fire covers some of 
the same ground 30 years on, 
but this time Edgar has a more 
complicated message to convey 
about the state of the nation. 

The play opens as New Labour 
apparatchik Alex Clifton - first 
politicised by Live Aid and with a 
history of feminist activism - is 
dispatched up to the fictional 
borough of Wyverdale to 
introduce performance indicators 
and diversity criteria to a solidly 
Old Labour, and failing, council. 
Edgar makes good use of the 
scope for humour in the ensuing 
clash of ideas, and it isn't until 
the end of the first act that the 
real dangers of the incompetence 
of the Labour group, and the cuts 
and targeted spending they are 
forced to implement, become 
apparent. When a young white 
man is killed in a fight in an Asian 
area, the council's planned 
“celebrations of faiths” on St 
George’s day turns into a race 
riot. 

Edgar's perspective on what 
happens is unusual and sometimes 
frustrating - when the violence 
erupts, the audience has spent 
most of its time watching meetings 


T he past few years have seen 


www. fifthinternational.org 


about New Labour local 
government reform. The second 


of speeches about public funding 


and the days when politicians 





act doesn't bring us much closer to 
an understanding. Our information 
comes from the soul searching of 
the councillors and their horrified 
adviser, and from the testimony of 
many of the characters at the 
subsequent inquiry. 

“Britannia”, a BNP-like party 
that wins two councillors after 
the riots, blames showy spending 
of EU grants on Asian areas. A 
muslim community elder blames 
a health project for white 
prostitutes set up on a mainly 
Asian estate, and the racial abuse 
suffered at the hands of local 
footbali fans. Alex blames herself, 
the Labour council leader 
despairs of everything he has 
ever done in politics. The 
audience is left piecing together 
what has gone on off-stage from 
these subjective and half formed 
impressions. 

Edgar’s understanding of how 
Wyverdale - and Burnley, and 
Oldham - got to the point of such 
racial segregation and hostility is 
also unclear. When we see 
glimpses of Wyverdale's citizens 
they appear in the first act as 
jovial stereotypes and in the 
second as groups divided by 
insubstantial cultural 
categorisations and united by a 
number of common needs. Edgar 
is clearly not a fan of identity 
politics. But while cross-cutting 
racial and gender oppressions 
come in for some interesting 
scrutiny in several scenes, the 
issue of class is left to the 
Labour Council leader to refer to 
in the most oblique and emotive 


stayed within range of the people 
their decisions were affecting. 

New Labour gets an easy ride, 
too.Apart from some gentie 
teasing in the first act and some 
sympathy-eliciting hand-wringing 
in the second, Alex and her 
minister boss are portrayed as 
genuine people trying to make 
Wyverdale perform better for its 
own good. Edgar's decision not 
to look at the international or 
even the national context for 
what is happening in this one 
borough means that there can be 
no real analysis of where Alex's 
misguided targets have come 
from. Racial tensions can only be 
explained by individual incidents 
on the estates and a local 
segregationist housing policy. 
“The cause that matters is the 
cause you can address”, repeat 
Alex and her minister, and Edgar 
seems to have decided to keep 
the field of his search for causes 
to a manageable size. 

Playing with Fire is clever and 
entertaining. Anyone working in 
or near local government will 
recognise that Edgar has 
managed to create a very 
watchable drama about the 
results of the past few decades 
of reforms. 

In the current context, when 
the bombings in London, an 
increasingly racist political and 
media debate about citizenship, 
and more racist asylum policies 
have made his subject matter 
more and more relevant, Playing 
with Fire seems to skirt around 
the edges of the debate. 
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WHAT WE FIGHT FOR 


CAPITALISM 
Long ago capitalism developed the 
material and human resources to end 


| poverty and inequality on a world 
| scale. Yet it will not do this. It cannot 


because of its fundamental features: 
private ownership of production and 
the division of the world into competing 
nation states. The factories, the land, 
the mines, oil fields and banks are all 
owned by a tiny handful of billionaires, 
whose power and wealth is defended 
by national armies, police forces and 
security services. 

To liberate humanity from hunger, 
insecurity, war and disease this tiny 
ruling class must be overthrown. Only 
the working class has the strength, 
the centrality to production and the 
interest to carry this through. 
Capitalism must be abolished by a 
workers’ revolution, and a society 
without class divisions, without 
bureaucratic, military and police 
repression, must be created. Only in 
such a society will the last traces of 
national and racial oppression, the 
oppression of women, youth, lesbians 
and gays finally disappear. 

The exploiters will resist this 
revolution with savage ferocity. But their 
resistance can be broken by the force 
of millions acting together in a social 
revolution, disintegrating the forces of 
repression, the capitalist state. 

The capitalist politicians, top civil 
servants, judges, the police and army 
chiefs must be swept away — the 
army and the police force must be 
smashed and replaced with a militia of 
the armed working people. 

All power must pass into the hands 
of democratic councils of delegates 
from the working class, directly elected 
by the workers and poor farmers and 
subject to instant recall by them. This 
is the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

For the exploiters it will certainly 
seem oppressive, indeed they will lose 
all their wealth and power. But for the 
all the formerly exploited classes it will 
be the most democratic society ever 
seen. And even this state will only be 
a transitional form on the road to a 
completely classless and stateless 


| society: communism. 


To achieve this, all large-scale 


| production and distribution must be 
| taken into social ownership and be 


democratically planned. Under 
workers’ control, we could share the 


| work between all able people and 
every improvement in productivity 

could be used to reduce the length of 

} the working week. Poverty, social 

| inequality and the underdevelopment 
| of whole continents could be 

| systematically overcome. 


| IMPERIALISM 
| Imperialism is the highest and most 
| violent stage of capitalism. |n the 


imperialist system a few great 
capitalist powers and corporations 
exploit billions in all countries and use 
their vast military machines to crush 
anyone who resists them. 

For this reasons we support all 
resistance to their invasions and 
occupations. We demand an end to 
the occupation of the Iraq and we 
support the lraqi people's armed 
resistance. We support the 
Palestinians’ struggle to free their 
homeland of Zionist occupation. We 
demand the withdrawal of all British 
troops from abroad including from 
Northern Ireland. We demand the 
dissolution of Nato and all other 


| imperialist pacts. 


SOCIAL OPPRESSION 


| We fight all racism and national 
| oppression and defend refugees and 
| asylum seekers. We demand the 


opening of the borders, giving all 
migrants the right to work, social 
security and full citizenship rights. We 
fight to deny the fascists any platform 
for their views and support organised 
self defence against fascist gangs and 
racial attacks. 

We fight for women’s liberation from 
physical and mental abuse, from 
bearing the sole or main burden of 
domestic labour, from suffering sexual 


| exploitation, unequal pay and 
| discrimination at work. Women must 
| have control over their own fertility, 


including the right to free abortion and 
contraception on demand.” 









Lesbians and gay men must be 
defended against harassment on the 
streets, at work and in the schools. 
They must have equal legal rights to 
marry and bring up children. 

We must fight the oppression of 
young people, We demand an end to 
the harassment of young people by 
government, state and press. Young 
workers should get equal pay and the 
same rights as other workers. Schools 
and colleges must be run by the 
representatives of school students, 
education workers and local working 
people. We fight for independent 
revolutionary youth organisations linked 
to a revolutionary youth international. 


DEMOCRACY 

We must fight for the abolition of all 
the many undemocratic elements in 
Britain today: the monarchy, the 
House of Lords, the unelected 
judiciary, the state church. There 
should be no privilege for any one 
religion. The rights of all faith groups 
to practice their religion must be 
protected but all religious schools 
must be abolished. All blasphemy 
laws must be abolished ana 
restrictions on the right to criticise 
religion opposed. 


TRADE UNIONS 

We must fight the privileged officials in 
the trade unions who sell out our 
struggles. All union officers must be 
elected, recallable, and removable at 
short notice and earn the no more 
than average pay of their members. 
Rank and file unionists must form a 
movement in and across all unions to 
dissolve the trade union bureaucracy. 


REFORM AND REVOLUTION 

We oppose reformism and the pro- 
capitalist actions of the Labour Party 
in government and in opposition. 
Labour, for all its organised links to 
the trade unions, is a capitalist party 
in its programme, and leadership. It is 
a bourgeois workers party. 

To lead a social revolution the 
working class needs a new type of 
party which unites its most conscious 
and active militants, giving a lead in 
the trade unions and other mass 
organisations in their day to day 
struggles and directing them towards 


the social revolution. For this purpose 


an action programme of transitional 
demands Is essential, 


STALINISM 

For decades Stalinism was wrongly 
described as Communism, has 
betrayed the working class. it 
established a dictatorship over the 
working class by a privileged 
bureaucratic elite. It blocked the road 
to democratic pianning and socialism. 
This led eventually to the collapse of 
the USSR and other so-called 
socialist states, 

Where Stalinist states survive — such 
as Cuba and North Korea — they must 
still be defended unconditionally against 
imperialist blockade, attack and the 
restoration of capitalism. But without a 
political revolution of the workers and 
the establishment of workers’ council 
democracy they too will eventually 
collapse. The theory that you can build 
‘socialism in one country’ has been 
plainly falsified by collapse of the 
bureaucratic workers’ states. 

We must reject the strategic legacy 
of Stalinism: ‘democratic alliances’, 
‘popular’ fronts’ with capitalist parties 
or a ‘democratic stage’ which obliges 
the working class to renounce the 
struggle for power in the here and 
now. In every country, the workers 
must organise independently and fight | 
to come to the head of the struggle. 
In the age of imperialism and 
globalisation only an international, 
global revolution and permanent (i.e. 
uninterrupted) revolution can consign 
capitalism to history. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
With the goal of revolution and 
communism, advancing along the road 
of the class struggle, we propose the 
unity of all revolutionary forces in a new 
Fifth International - a workers’ party 
organised across national boundaries 
to fight for world revolution. 

lf you are a Class-conscious fighter 
against capitalism, if you are an 
internationalist — join us! 
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difficult day in Basra, 
but we have to put 
this behind us and 
move on.” So said 
Brigadier John 
Lorimer, one of the officers in charge 
of British troops occupying southern 
lraq. 

On this particular difficult day, 20 
September, two British special forces 
soldiers were arrested in civilian clothes 
in the possession of explosives and 
detonators. The British sent 13 war- 
rior tanks to break the two soldiers 
out of jail —they were met by a large hos- 
tile crowd of 2,000 people who fire 
bombed eight of the tanks. 

The sight of tanks and soldiers in 
flames on TV brought a dose reality into 
peoples homes, cutting through the 
complacent stories of “stability” in 
British controlled Iraq. It revealed that 
the British strategy for ruling in the 
south is breaking down. 

Over the past two years the British 
occupying forces have promoted vari- 
ous Islamic clerics to positions of power 
and incorporated their militias into the 
local security forces. In March, Islamist 
militia-men, the al-Mahdi Army, 
attacked women students at Basra 
university for not being dressed appro- 
priately and mixing with men — the 
British troops did nothing. This year 
there has been wave of assassinations 
“around Basra of former Baathists, jour- 
nalists and secularists: some reports 
putting the numbers killed as high 
as 1,000. 

This wave of killings and beatings has 
occurred because the British army has 
been able to maintain its “control” over 
Basra only by allowing the more con- 
servative sectarian, religious militias to 
exercise control in the city. These forces 
are now turning their attention to the 
British army. 

In the rest of the country the situa- 
tion is even worse. In one day in mid- 
. September several suicide bombs killed 
150 people and left 500 injured. US 
forces cower in their forts at night and 
when they leave, they suffer growing 
casualties from roadside bombs. Whole 
cities are taken over by insurgents and 
then are subject to massive bombing 
-raids and joint assault by US forces 
and its puppet Iraqi army. 

The attacks on Fallujah, Sumara and 
Tal Afar and Sadah have displaced 
hundreds of thousands. Tens of thou- 
sands of civilians have been slaughtered, 
thousands more rounded up and tor- 


Even the onset of war did not stop 
the global revolt against it. 

Across the world the working 
class is coming together. 
Globalisation has forced workers 
and activists from different 
countries and continents to unite, 
work and fight together. There have 
_ been huge Social Forums of 
resistance in Europe at Florence 
and Paris, in Asia at Hyderabad and 
Mumbai, and in South America at 
Porto Alegre. 

Together with the L5l, which is 
represented on the European 
Social Forum, Workers Power 
campaigns to bring these 
movements together into a New 
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tured or disappeared by the Iraqi army 
and police — dominated by the Shia Badr 
militia and the Kurdish Pesh Murga. It 
is little wonder that there is a constant 
stream of recruits for the resistance and 
the suicide bombers. 

As the mayhem and deaths contin- 
ue, Iraq goes to the polls on 15 Octo- 
ber to vote on a new constitution — the 
latest “democratic milestone” that is 
supposed to turn the occupation and 
country around. 

Many Sunnis in particular the resis- 
tance, see the constitution and its 
devolved federal structure as a US plot 
to weaken, Iraq and further impoverish 
the Sunni’s, as oil revenues are hived off 
to the Kurdish and Shia areas. 

Under the constitution the federal 
government will control foreign and fis- 
cal policy but the regions will control 
everything else including local militias, 
laws, newly discovered oil and so on. The 
Kurdish area, which is already de facto 
autonomous, will even have its own 
supreme court as it rejected clerics sit- 
ting on the all Iraqi supreme court. It is 


World Party of Socialist Revolution 
- the Fifth International. 

This is a momentous time, one 
of those times when the true 
nature of the world we live in 
suddenly becomes clear to millions. 
Capitalism is revealing itself to be a 
system of war, conquest and global 
inequality. By taking to the streets 
against war and capitalism, 
hundreds of thousands of people 
are showing that they have seen 
through the lies. 
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a fraudulent federalism however — the 
great majority of the Kurds want self- 
determination and independence but 
the US has vetoed this option. 

It is not the case that the Kurds 
and Shias support the constitution 
and the Sunnis reject it. The Islamic 
Party, a Sunni organisation, supports it 
while followers of Moqtada al Sadr have 
had 100,000 strong demonstrations in 
Baghdad against the constitution, see- 
ing it as a blow to the unity of Iraq. 

For women the constitution is a fur- 
ther backward step. It supposedly offers 
a choice of using secular or religious 
laws in disputes such as with partners 
and families. However it really is no 
choice as under Islamic law a woman 
counts as half of a man, and it is likely 
that most men would choose Islamic 
law. Voting for the constitution will also 
enshrine all the US “laws” on privati- 
sation passed when Paul Bremer the US 
envoy was in charge. 

As the Sunni areas are going to 
provide the main opposition to the con- 
stitution it is no accident that it is pre- 
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cisely these areas that are being bom- 
barded and assaulted daily at the 
moment. Anywhere between 200,00 and 
300,000 people are now displaced 
refugees in the central Sunni triangle. 
Having a genuine referendum is clear- 
ly laughable in the circumstances that 
exist in Iraq today yet will undoubted- 
ly be trumpeted as a “democratic tri- 
umph”. 


THE ANTIWAR MOVEMENT 

The US antiwar movement ts stronger 
than ever. On the 24 September 
300,000 marched in Washington and 
other cities. The ongoing violence has 
exposed the lies about “progress in 
Iraq”. The growing number of deaths 
and injuries of US soldiers and the 
necessity of drafting of the National 
Guard for long periods has left the 
Bush strategy in Iraq looking thread- 
bare. 

Bush now faces a vibrant antiwar 
movement and a country where two- 
thirds of the population want the troops 
out now or as soon as possible. Opposi- 
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tion to the war has been fuelled by Bush’s 
crass insensitivity to soldiers’ families: 
he recently ended a ceremony of hand- 
ing medallions to the mothers of soldiers 
killed in Iraq by saying “Now, don’t go 
and sell them on e-bay.” 

In contrast the UK the antiwar move- 
ment is at a low ebb. The union lead- 
ers joined with the Labour leadership to 
ensure that Iraq disappeared from the 
Labour Party conference agenda. A 
march through London on the 24 
September attracted around 30,000 peo- 
ple — the smallest of the 12 demon- 
strations against the war and occupa- 
tion. 

What can be done to rebuild the 
movement in Britain? It cannot be 
done, as the SWP and Stop the War 
seems to think, by going from one 
demo to the next. The anti-war move- 
ment must re-build local groups as well 
as networks within the unions. It must 
start pushing for action such as civil 
disobedience, direct action and strikes 
and occupations to get the troops 
out. It must campaign in defence of 
civil liberties and against the anti-ter- 
ror laws being used to frighten the 
Asian communities off the streets. The 
movement needs a strategy that can 
mobilise people for effective action 
against the occupation and it needs 
to be run democratically. 

Stop the War should drop its shame- 
ful equivocation on calling for the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the troops. It should 
campaign against the idea, pushed by 
Labour lefts and the Liberal Democrats, 
that the UN should replace one set of 
occupying troops by another, this time 
“Muslim force”. The Iraqi people must 
settle their own problems free of out- 
side interference and occupation. 

Lastly, the antiwar movement must 
unconditionally support the resis- 
tance fighting to drive out the occupiers, 
while reserving the right to criticise and 
condemn acts which undermine the 
unity of the resistance — the sectarian 
killings and market bombings. If we 
want a progressive outcome to the strug- 
gle in Iraq then we should fight for 
socialists and trade unionists to lead the 
resistance, both militarily and by 
other means like strikes and occupa- 
tions, as the southern oil workers have 
done on occasion. The antiwar move- 
ment should build links with Iraqi 
organisations that oppose the occupa- 
tion to aid this process. 

Only the people of Iraq can decide 
their own future, one that if it is to be 
free of imperialist domination has to be 
a revolutionary and socialist Iraq. 
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